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CONCERT MANAGERS 
MEET IN WEST TO 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


National Association Fore- 
cathers in Chicago with 
Representative Attendance 
— Booking Agents Hover 
About in Adjoining Camp— 
Delegates Arrive from All 
Parts of Country—Brad- 
ford Mills Again Heads Or- 
ganization — All Other Of- 
ficers Are Re-elected—L. E. 
Behymer Is Made Honorary 
President 

(From a Staff Correspondent) 

CU ILL. July 12.—Many 
/ important issues affecting the musi- 

eal life of the country, so far as concert 

giving is concerned, are being discussed 
by the delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Concert Managers’ 

Association, now in session in this city. 

Judging from the attendance, which is 

considerably larger than that of the two 

preceding meetings of the association, 
the officers acted wisely in fixing the 

Middle West as their meeting place. 
And to-day Chicago has two well- 

defined musical camps. The buyers, or 

local managers, are intrenched in the 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, where the 

sessions are being held. Down the boule- 

vard at the Congress are the sellers, or 
booking managers, who came not only 
to witness the fun but to take advantage 
of the fortuitous circumstance which 
has brought together so many of their 

“clients,” as they like to call them. 

\ general discussion engaged the at- 
tention of the association at Monday 
morning’s session when President Mills 
outlined the program to include a con- 
sideration of how best to increase the 
membership, how to bring about a 
standardized contract, and the advisa- 
bility of having a paid secretary. 

“In New York, to represent the in- 
terests of all the members in their re- 
lationship.with the New York booking 
managers, the association now has sixty- 
sx members,” said Miss Cueny in her 
report. L. E. Behymer contended that 
there were 159 reputable local man- 
agers in the United States and Canada, 
and 3000 clubs that engage artists and 
who are outbidding the professional 
nusical managers. “If you elect the 
‘lubs to membership in this association,” 
ie said, “they will put. the individual 
ilanagers out of business by the sheer 
strength of their voting power.” 

_ There was considerable discussion over 
‘the advisability of changing the con- 
‘titution to make it easier for clubs to 

represented in the association, but a 
‘inal vote on the question decided against 

' change in the policy of the club 
orvanization with regard to memership 
eligibility. 

Early on the scene of action were 
Bradford Mills, president of the as- 
Scclation, of Toledo, Ohio; Elizabeth 
eny, of St. Louis, the secretary; 
‘rion Andrews, of Milwaukee; L. E. 
nymer, of Los Angeles, who, as 
‘orary president is enjoying his first 
‘sonal contact with the association; 
irry Cyphers, who came over from 
roit to see what it was all about; 
ies Devoe, of that same city; William 

Albaugh, of Baltimore; Harriet 
on MacDonald, of Dallas; Walter 

Fritchey, of Kansas City; Mrs. 
F. Cushing of Fargo, N. D.; Mrs. 
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MAX ROSEN 


Brilliantly Gifted Young Violinist, Who Will Tour Next Season with Leopold 
Godowsky, Giving Joint Recitals [See Page 4] 





Kate Wilson Greene, and T. Arthur 
Smith, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, of Cleveland—her first 
attendance at the meetings; Arthur Jud- 
son, of Philadelphia, just as much a 
booking manager as a local manager; 
Carl Kinsey, right on his home ground; 
Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, of Lincoln, Neb.; 
Mrs. Kate Lacey, of Columbus, Ohio; 
George Frederick Ogden, of Des Moines, 
Ia.; Howard Potter, who seems to have 
a hard time explaining that he is a 
local and not a booking manager, but 
who nevertheless holds the purse strings 
of the Association; Margaret Rice, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. George S. Rich- 
ards, of Duluth, Minn.; Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, of Houston, Tex.; Robert 
Slack, of Denver, Col.; Mrs. Mai Davis 
Smith, of Buffalo; Rudolph Steinert, of 
New Haven; Lois Steers, of Portland, 
Ore.; Edmund A. Stein, of St. Paul, and 
a number of others. 

This meeting completes the first year 
of the association. It was in June, 1919, 
that thirty-five local managers, respond- 


Fifth Avenue, 


ing to an invitation extended by MUSICAL 
AMERICA, gathered in New York to effect 
an organization which would not only 
serve to protect the growing business 
of concert giving but would work toward 
the elimination of many of the evils 
which had crept into it. They showed a 
desire, moreover, to co-operate with one 
another so that musical art would de- 
velop throughout the country on a higher 
plane. From this beginning developed 
a tendency which seems to be gaining 
considerable ground during the present 
session, to perfect the organization to a 
point where it will, acting as a unit, deal 
direct with certain important artists 
by underwriting their complete tours in 
America. On this latter point, however, 
there is considerable difference of opinion 
on the part of those managers who feel 
no desire to encroach upon the field 
of the booking agents. 

Whatever may be said with regard to 
the achievements, to date, of the associa- 
tion, one thing is certain: It has served 

[Continued on page 2] 
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BOSTON FORCES TO 
PROVIDE OPERA FOR 
HUB NEXT SEASON 


Under Borch, Season of Works 
in English Will Be Given at 
Popular Prices — German 
Opera in English Included 
in Répertoire—Two Operas 
a Week Will Be Presented 


OSTON, July 9.—Boston will have 
opera next winter, even though the 





“Metropolitan and Chicago companies turn 


the cold shoulder, according to plans fast 
maturing under the direction of Gaston 
Borch, the well known composer and 
conductor, who was associated with the 
opera company which gave a very suc- 
cessful season of English opera last year. 

The operas will be given in English, 
but on a better scale than those of last 
season; the prices, however, will remain 
“popular,” i.e., from two dollars to fifty 
cents. The general director of the com- 
pany is Mr. Borch, but he will have the 
assistance of two other conductors. The 
orchestra is to number forty, and the 
chorus sixty members. The list of prin- 
cipals is not yet ready for publication. 
Famous and high price stars, which some 
persons mistakenly regard as the whole 
of opera, will of course not be obtain- 
able on a popular price budget, but Mr. 
Borch promises that the leading rdéles 
will be taken by interesting and capable 
singers. His aim is rather a good en- 
semble through which the hearer will 
get a correct and enjoyable idea of the 
opera. Mr. Borch believes that there are 
a great many good singers in this coun- 
try who are as yet unknown, but who, 
with proper training, will develop rap- 
idly into worth while opera singers. 

Incidentally, it is stated that permanent 
members of the organization will be 
given an opportunity to acquire stock 
in the company, and some will be pre- 
sented to members of the chorus who 
have been with the company one year. 
Purchase of stock, however, does not 
procure admission to either cast or or- 
chestra for an applicant who is unquali- 
fied on artistic grounds. 

The répertoire has several novel fea- 
tures. Two operas a week will be pre- 
sented, with four performances, including 
a matinee, of each one. In addition to 
the usual standard works, it is planned 
to revive two German operas, “Lohen- 
grin” and “Hansel and Gretel” (sung in 
English) and also a number of lighter 
operas, like “The Mikado” and “The 
Chimes of Normandy.” The bill for each 
week will be arranged with the idea of 
contrasting a serious and a light work. 
The first week, for example, will bring 
“Carmen” and “The Mikado.” Other pro- 
posed combinations are: “Trovatore” and 
“The Chimes of Normandy”; “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and the familiar double bill, 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci”; “Lohen- 
grin” and “Faust”; “Faust” and “The 
Mikado”; “Trovatore” and “The Beggar 
Student”; “Hansel and Gretel” and 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Mr. Borch is on the lookout for one 
or two good American operas and will 
be glad to examine any scores sent to him 
by American composers. He stipulates, 
however, that the operas be submitted 
in absolutely finished form, that is, a 
complete orchestral score must be shown. 
He promises not to keep the scores in- 
definitely, but to give the composer an 
answer within a very few weeks. Com- 
posers wishing to communicate with Mr. 
Borch should address him at 72 Hunting- 


~ ton Ave., Boston. 


Georges Longy, the distinguished con- 
ductor, oboe soloist, and director of the 
[Continued on page 2] 
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GATTI WILL INVADE 
LONDON NEXT YEAR 


Metropolitan Forces May Visit 
England in Spring with 
Whole Bevy of Stars 


MusiIcAL AMERICA learns on good au- 
thority that the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is planning a visit to London 
in the spring of 1921, immediately fol- 
lowing the season in Atlanta. The re- 
port of this project comes by way of 
London, where, it is understood, Edward 
Ziegler is expected within a fortnight to 
complete arrangements. 

This will be the second trans-Atlantic 
visit of the organization, the first having 
been to Paris in 1910. On this occasion 
the company sang at the Théatre du 
Chatelet, opening in “Aida” May 20, 
with Destinn, Homer, Caruso and Amato 
in the cast. The performance was 
marked by the hissing of Toscanini and 
members of the cast by a cabel. 

It is not yet known whether the pro- 
jected London engagement will take 
place at Covent Garden or some other 
theater, but Caruso and the entire roster 
of singers, chorus and orchestra will be 
taken, as well as the scenery and neces- 
sary mechanical appliances from the 
Metropolitan. It is understood that the 
object of the venture is to effect a closer 
co-operation between the operatic inter- 
ests of London and New York. 


STATE CONTEST IS WON 
BY CONCORD CONTRALTO 











Jury of Eminent Musicians Chooses Flor- 
ence Little to Represent New 
Hampshire 


NasuHuuva, N. H., July 10.—The contest 
for the selection of the young New 
Hampshire musician, who is to repre- 
sent the State at the National Ameri- 
can Music Festival at Lockport, N. Y., 
in September, was held in the City Hall 
on June 12. Entries of contestants were 
made from all over the State. Three dis- 
tinguished judges were chosen to hear 
the competition, Yeatman Griffith, the 
New York vocal instructor; William 
Arms Fisher, composer and editor-in- 
chief of the Oliver Ditson Company of 


Boston, and Benjamin Whelpley, com-. 


poser of Boston. The winner proved to be 
Florence Little of Concord, a contralto, 
who was the choice of all three judges. 

The promoter of the contest was Mrs. 
Anita D. Kimball, who has been inter- 
ested for the past ten years in seeing 
that young talent be given an opportun- 
ity to develop into professional maturity. 
Her aid in the present contest has been 
significant and the contest is now an es- 
tablished fact, as far as this State is con- 
cerned. It has had a stimulating effect 
on teachers and students of music alike. 


CONCERT MANAGERS 
GATHER IN WEST TO 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


[Continued from page 1] 


to bring the important local musical 
managers of the country’ together 
periodically to exchange ideas, to become 
acquainted and to gain inspiration and 
enthusiasm through this contact. 

The sessions will continue until to- 
morrow night. Greatest interest cen- 
ters naturally in the election of officers, 
which will take place to-morrow after- 
noon. Various “slates” have been pre- 
pared and caucases have been held be- 
hind closed doors, quite in the manner of 
the political conventions. 








Officers Are Re-Elected 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

_Cuicago, July 12.—At to-night’s ses- 
sion there was a lively contest in con- 
nection with the election of officers by 
a vote of only two majority the present 
officers were re-elected as follows: Brad- 
ford Mills, president; Kate Wilson, 
Green Bank; President Elizabeth Cueny, 
secretary and Howard Potter, treasurer. 
. E. Behymer was _ unanimously 
elected honorary president. The regional 
directors were re-elected with the sub- 
stitution of Selby Oppenheimer for the 
Pacific Coast and Edmund A. Stein for 
the North Central State. The sessions 
will be continued to-morrow and during 
the evening a dinner will be given by the 
association to all of the visiting musical 

managers. , 


~ 








Norwich Manager Sues Union for 
$35,000, Charging Conspiracy 


NoRWICH, CONN., July 12.— 
Manager Davidson of the Strand 
Theater has brought suit against 
the local musicians’ union for $35,- 
000 on the charge of “conspiracy.” 
The bank accounts of the individ- 
ual musicians and of the local 
union have been attached. 


Musical Managers 
of New York City 
Gain New Recruits 


. Photos by Hyde Park Studio 
Entering New York Managers’ Field 


Harry Culbertson (above) and Arthur 
Culbertson (below) Who Have Just 
Opened a New York Office, in Addition 
to Their Chicago Office y 


The firm of Harry and Arthur Culbert- 
son has been added to the ranks of New 
York’s musical managers. On. July 8 
Arthur Culbertson opened the office of 
the firm in Aeolian Hall, where he will 
be in charge, while his brother, who has 
been in the field for fourteen years and 
is known throughout the country as a 
leading Chicago manager, will devote 
himself to the road work, making his 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Both Culbertsons have been active in 
musical managing, for a number of years, 
Harry Culbertson having been a local 
manager in Dubuque, Iowa, where he 
managed among other celebrities, Nor- 
dica, Paderewski and Gadski before he 
entered the concert field. Arthur Cul- 
bertson has been associated with Charles 
L. Wagner for the last year and a half 
and was with his brother for four years 
in their Chicago office and on the road 
booking artists. The Culbertsons have 
decided that with this division of the 
work they can cover the country, as it 
would not be possible to do from Chi- 
cago alone. They will work in conjunc- 
tion, planning their artists’ tours in the 
East and West so that they will cover 
the most ground with the least loss of 
time and the easiest traveling. 





Unknown Work by Smetana Discovered 
in Altenburg 


The score of a hitherto unknown 


work by Friedrich Smetana, the com- 


poser of “The Bartered Bride,” has been 
found in Altenburg. It is in Smetana’s 
own handwriting and is at present in the 
possession of Rudolf Rolland, director of 
the state orchestra at Altenburg. 











New Activities Force Gallo 
to Withdraw from Manhatta:; 





Impresario Leaves Opera House to Sole Direction of Mrs. Os 
Hammerstein—Engagement of San Carlo Forces » 
Pavlowa Ballet Not Affected—Blumenthal to Be Lo 
Manager—Tour by Prihoda and Comic Opera Producti 
Among New Ventures of Manager Gallo 





WING to the great demand upon his 

time and attention by his numerous 
other attractions, Fortune Gallo will with- 
draw from the management of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, leaving that insti- 
tution to the sole direction of Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein, with whom he had for- 
merly arranged a partnership to take 
over the Manhattan beginning Sept. 1. 
Official announcement to this effect was 
made this week. Mr. Gallo’s withdrawal 
takes effect immediately, but will not 
affect the engagements already booked 
for his two organizations, the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, which will begin 
a season of grand opera at popular prices 


at the Manhattan early in September, 
and Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, 
whose return tour of America under the 
Gallo management has been announced 
to begin with a series of eight perform- 
ances in one week at the same house in 
October. 


Both the San Carlo and Pavlowsa 
ganizations will proceed on separate { 
following their Manhattan engagem. 
During his brief directorship of afi 
for the theater Mr. Gallo also arra 
with the Chicago Opera Associatio) 
annual seasons beginning in Janu 
each year for a term of several y: 
and this arrangement also stand 
made. 

From now on Mrs. Hammerstein 
have entire charge of the booking 
that opera house, while George Blun 
thal will be the local manager. 

In addition to his direction of the | 
lowa and San Carlo tours, Mr. Gallo 
arranged to bring the Bohemian violin «: 
Vasa Prihoda, from Italy, for a conc) 
tour of the United States and Canaijia. 
He is reorganizing the Gallo Comic Oper 
Company in the lighter musical field, : 
is in negotiation with Emma Trentini 
to the purpose of presenting her 
November in a new comic opera. Con- 
sequently he has disposed of his stock in 
the corporation formed for the manavge- 
ment of the Manhattan. 











BLOCH TO HEAD NEW CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


Composer Chosen as Director 
of Newly Organized Insti- 
tution—Officers Named 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 9.—Ernest 
Bloch, whose abilities as‘a composer and 
musician MUSICAL AMERICA has ever 
been ready to champion, has been en- 
gaged as director for the new Conserva- 
tory of Music for Cleveland. 

This enterprise, with a man of such 
recognized ability at its helm, will have 
the eyes of the whole country turned 
upon it. Cleveland is known to be wide- 


’ awake in musical matters and the board 


of directors of the company which will 
promote there the establishment of a 
model school of music include both men 
and women active in large affairs. 

No date has as yet been fixed for the 
opening of the school but beginning early 
in September, Mr. Bloch will spend a 
large part of his time in Cleveland in 


active preparation for it. It is propose 
to start in a more or less modest way as 
regards externals, but with a faculty 
which will include not only many of the 
already established musicians in Cleve- 
land but others as well, musicians of na- 
tional reputation. 

The officers and directors of the enter- 
prise are: William M. Clapp, president; 
Mrs. David Z. Norton, Mrs. Worcesier 
R. Warren, Warren S. Hayden, vice- 
presidents; Victor Sincere, treasurer; 
Mrs. Frank Muhlhauser, secretary, ani 
Edward G. Buckwell, Dudley S. Blossom, 
Charlies E. Briggs, Chester C. Bolton, 
William T. Cashman, Harry Coulby, 
Walter H. Cottingham, Harry G. Dalton, 
Francis E. Drury, George J. Feiss, 
James H. Foster, Howard M. Hanna, Jr., 
Frank Muhlhauser, David Z. Norton, 
Henry F. Pope, Orville W. Prescoit, 
Francis W. Treadway, Mmes. Charles F. 
Briggs, Robert H. Crowell, James E. I'er- 
ris, Albert S. Ingalls, Franklyn B. Sani- 
ers, George N. Sherwin, Frank A. Se’ 
berling, Otis S. Southworth, Lyman I! 
Tradway, Rollin H. White. 





BOSTON FORCES TO 
PROVIDE OPERA FOR 
HUB NEXT SEASON 


[Continued from page 1] 


Boston Musical Association, sailed - for 
Europe recently on the Fort Victoria. He 
will spend most of the summer at his 
home in Abbeville, France, from which 
he will make occasional trips to Paris. 

Heinrich Gebhard, the noted pianist, 
was married on June 30 to Doris Er- 
nestine Sleeper. The wedding took place 
at the home of the bride in Lancaster; 
only the members of the family were 
present. Miss Sleeper, whose engage- 
mnt to Mr. Gebhard was announced last 
May, is a graduate of Smith College and 
of the Toronto College of Music. For the 
last few years she has been studying with 
Mr. Gebhard. Mr. and Mrs. Gebhard 
will live at Brookline, Mass., where they 
will be at home after Nov. 1. 

The “rockets’ red glare and bombs 
bursting in air” were protent at the psy- 
chological moment to heighten the effect 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” when it 
was sung this Fourth of July by Rose 
Zulalian. Mme. Zulalian, a well known 
Armenian soprano and pupil of Bertha 
Wesselhoeft Swift, was chosen to sing 
the national anthem at the patriotic per- 
formance on Boston Common last Monday 
evening. Just as the singer reached the 
lines describing rockets and bombs, the 
sky was illuminated, and there was a 
thunderous roar from Braves Field, 


where the holiday display of fire-work 
had reached a climax. 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston 


University, left Monday night for Japan. 
During his three months’ stay there, he 
will organize a thousand native Japanese 


adults and children to take part in pay 
eants and another thousand to sing such 
choruses as Handel’s “Hallelujah,” Gou 


nod’s “Unfold Ye Portals,” and Lynes’ 


“Lift Up Your Heads.” Special co: 
tumes and lighting will be worked out ! 


native artists and electricians under Pro!. 


Smith’s direction. Since boys and gi’'!s 
do not rehearse together in Japan, an‘ 
children never with adults, there wil! ! 
daily rehearsals of small groups. A fe: 
ture of the trans-Pacific voyage wil! !' 
daily rehearsals on the steamer of boi! 
music and pageantry. 

The pageants and large choruses :\!' 
being trained for the World’s Sunday 
School Convention, which convenes ‘'! 


Tokyo from Oct. 5 to 14. The Empe! r 


has given 50,000 yen to the fund. Nea?) 
1000 delegates will go from the Unit 
States. Prof. Smith will be accompan'! 
by his wife, who is the pianist and 
prano soloist for the convention sessi: 
and concerts, and who will also take le: 
ing varts in the pageants. 

Prof. Smith and Mrs. Smith will t: 
the empire, singing, speaking and dran 
tizing in the interests of better music, 
and pageantry. They sail from Seat 
July 30, on the Fushini Maru. P 
Smith has prepared a service of Ww 
ship and song for the World’s Sund 
Oct. 10, which is being translated i 
many languages for use, on that 4: 
all over the world. C. R 
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. Says Thurlow Lieurance 
After Visit to Ceremonial 
Festival in New Mexico 
Pueblo — Rites Attending 
the Saint’s Day—Lieurance 
Regarded as “Good Medi- 
cine” and Permitted to Rec- 
syd Songs—A Message from 


‘oyonimo the Patron 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


“Long before the white man chanced 
these shores, there sounded in for- 
desert, and prairie, the song of the 
can Indian, the music of a race 
once peopled the entire continent, 
presenting different types of culture 
' yarious grades of development.”— 
Natalie Curtis. 
HURLOW LIEURANCE, recorder of 
Indian tribal melodies, and composer, 
has recently returned from a sojourn 


Ve 


} with the Taos Pueblo Indians at Taos, 


New Mexico. The very names “Taos” 


> and “Pueblo” are words to conjure with, 


‘ 
1 


Aire eerie. > 


hinting at picturesque life and experi- 
ences, for Taos has been said to be the 
most “foreign” settlement in America, 
the pueblos now occupied having been 


there when the Spanish came in 1540. 


) So it was with intense interest that the 
\ writer learned of the many unique ex- 
@ periences with which Mr. Lieurance met 


: 


® ple. 


during his visit with this primitive peo- 


It is a mystery why some of our musi- 
cal “moderns,” with their love for “vigor 
and vitality,” their fondness for primi- 


| tive “color” and pattern the the naiveté 


of aboriginal art, have not long since 


}sought this Pueblo country for inspira- 


= tion. 


The trails to the little village of 
Taos are hard to travel, but certain it is 


)that he who goes once will go again. 


Taos, the primitive, nestles in the foot- 
hills of the Don Fernandez Mountains, 


= the two adobe pueblos—one five, and the 


other seven stories high—being three 


Smiles from the quaint old Mexican vil- 


; Preat 


lage and about ninety miles north of 
Santa Fe. Here in Taos has been organ- 
ized the Taos Society of Artists—such 
Indian and nature painters as Joseph 
Henry Sharp, Ernest Blumenschein, Irv- 
ing Couse and Herbert Phillips, spend- 
ing many months there annually. We 
are just waking up to an appreciation 
of the necessity of cherishing our original 
greatness. Mr. Lieurance’s intention 
and achievement has been to collect real 
history by the means of phonograph rec- 
ords and hand written records of tribal 
music. He has already accumulated 
many hundreds of characteristic records 
of greatest artistic and historical worth, 
these records telling the history, legends, 
myths, manners and customs of a vanish- 
ing tribe as no printed page, however 
vivid, could set forth. 

Mr. Lieurance was present at the 
symbolic religious festival and 
pageant of Taos which is held annually 
on Sept. 30, this festival being best 
known as the Feast of San Geronimo— 


sometimes also called the Taos Passion. 


Play. This is one of the best known fes- 
livals in New Mexico, and is largely at- 
tended by white visitors from Colorado 
and the larger cities of the Rio Grande 
valley. Added to these are thousands of 
Mexicans, Jicarilla Apaches, Navajos 
and Pueblo Indians—an interesting and 
motley throng. Mr. Lieurance has vis- 
ited the Taos Pueblos many times, and 
'S considered a trusted and well-loved 
friend by the Indians, so he has been 
able to gather from them alone several 
hundred authentic records of tribal and 
‘cremonial melodies. He has deposited 
wriginal records in the New Historical 
Museum in Santa Fe as proof of the 
Worth of his expeditions. 


Gives Concert for Tribe 


Upon this most recent visit he was able 
‘o add to his already large collection, 
“NG so interested did the Indians them- 
-©'ves become in the work that they 
red with him tirelessly to secure 
d” (authentic) records. Some days 
' the feast, Mr. Lieurance played a 
ert on the talking machine for the 
© tribe, using in the concert only the 

and dance records which they had 
3 and played for him. The concert 
ed at sun-down and lasted all night, 
~> ‘any of the records had to be repeated 
~~ OF seven times to satisfy the demands 





San Geronimo Fiesta in Taos, a Glimpse Into Antiquity 
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Among the Picturesque and Primitive Fiestas of New Mexico, That of San Geronimo, in Taos, Is Among the Most Important. 
A Visitor There Was Thurlow Lieurance, Recorder of Indian Music, Who Is Seen in the Upper Left Photograph with 
Two Taos Indians Who Are Aiding Him in Recording Some Tribal Songs. 


with Three Pueblo Flautists. 


Women Work to the Tune of Their Native Songs. 


Recording Their Songs 


of the audience. Many of the themes 
so recorded will be used by Mr. Lieu- 
rance in idealized Indian songs, and he 
always stands ready to share them un- 
selfishly with any other composer who 
may express a desire for them. 

“The songs and chants which are a 
part of the Feast of San Geronimo are 
unusually weird and impressive,” said 
Mr. Lieurance, in telling of the festival. 
“If anyone would have a first-hand 
knowledge of music in its more primitive 
conditions, then surely the Southwest 
forms a field second to that presented by 
no other region in the world. And here 
in Taos I have found, among the 
Pueblos, that richness and completeness 
of aboriginal life—with its old-time cus- 
toms, ceremonies, and elaborate rituals— 
which has been preserved until to-day 
with but little foreign influences. All 
the Indians of the Southwest have been 
more or less influenced by the Spaniards, 
and each village, in early times, was 
dedicated to some saint who become its 
patron, and the saint’s day is the occa- 
sion of the greatest public festival. The 
Feast of San Geronimo is at once 
dramatic, wierd and beautiful, forming a 
spectacular pageant of gorgeous color- 
ing. 

Ancient Ceremonies Survive 


“The festival really opens on the eve- 
ning of the twenty-ninth, when the In- 
dians begin to sing their sacrifice songs. 
The festival is celebrated, in nearly every 
particular, as it has been celebrated for 
nearly 200 years. The Pueblos use a 
sheep for a sacrifice and offer cakes and 
candies to their god. The chant and 
dance at the sun down starts the fes- 
tivities, and sung as it is, by 500 picked 
male voices in perfect unison, is im- 
pressive to the utmost degree. The 
warriors, attired in white blankets, form 
in two straight lines, then sing in unison 
and dance away from the pueblo, straight 
toward the setting sun, carrying with 
them boughs of the aspen tree. They 
continue dancing until the moment the 


sun drops behind the horizon, then they 
fall to the ground and remain there in 
meditation all during the night, hoping 
by this act of devotion, to get some word 
from San Geronimo. The meditation 
takes on almost the form of a seance, 
and some of the warriors presently feel 
that they have received a message from 
the absent saint. In the morning, just 
as the sun appears again in the east, 
they dance back to the pueblo, waving 
red blankets in greeting to the sun, and 
bringing word to those at the pueblo that 
San Geronimo has sent them a message 
that he cannot come to them this year, 
but will at some later time—this and 
other messages for their comfort and ad- 
vice. The sacrifice pole is usually set on 
the evening of the. twenty-ninth, and 
topped with the sacrifice, so that it will 
be there to greet the god, should he come 
with the rising sun. After the dancers 
leave the pueblo, camp fires are lighted, 
and through the clear night air, the 
visitor can sometimes hear, in addition 
to festival songs, the crooning of the 
quaint Pueblo lullabies by the Indian 
mothers. 


“Early the next morning the tops of 
the five and seven story pueblos—for 
these Indians still live in the ancient 
cliff-like dwellings—were crowded with 
a gorgeously brilliant throng of Indian 
spectators, watching with breathless in- 
terest, the strange scenes at their feet, 
where the dancers were gathering. In 
the morning the procession takes place, 
the two daughters of the Pueblo gover- 
nor carrying the image of Christ and of 
San Geronimo. These are placed in a 
chapel made of aspen boughs, where they 
may watch the festivities planned in 
their honor. A part of the festivities is 
the big race between members of the 
different clans—this having a_ political 
significance, as the winners have the 
privilege of electing the next year’s gov- 
ernor. This is followed in the afternoon 
by a revel or carnival, when the Indians 
play native games and sing their pic- 
turesque chiffonetta or clown songs. The 


In the Upper Right, Mr. Lieurance Is Seen 
Below Is a Photograph of Taos Pueblo, Showing the Ovens and Drying Racks Where the 
To the Right Are Seven Pueblo Singers Who Aided Mr. Lieurance in 


festive dancing follows the setting of the 
sun. ; 

“The Pueblos themselves are very sim- 
ple and conservative in their dress and 
manner, but many of the visiting chiefs 
bring with them their full war regalia, 
and the visitor may at times see the 
incongruous sights of soft purring 
motors vying with tiny burros in trans- 
portation; and of a stalwart Indian from 
a neighboring pueblo, feet incased in 
moccasins, body wrapped in a blanket, 
head uncovered, driving to the celebra- 
tion with his entire family, in a com- 
fortable modern carriage or automobile. 
The Taos Pueblos, however, more than 
any Indian tribe, have retained their 
primeval simplicity and dignity.” 

Lieurance, “Good Medicine” 


In many Indian tribes Mr. Lieurance is 
considered “good medicine.” The Crow In- 
dians have given him the name of “Two 
Sticks.” Mr. Lieurance having met with 
a serious accident while recording Indian 
music in their country which causes him 
to use crutch and cane. The Taos 
Pueblos have a dialect name for him, 
“Him-First-Friend,” and it is because of 
their high regard for him that he has 
been allowed to record many of their 
ceremonial and spirit songs. Each of 
their dances has special songs which 
are used at their special time, and it is 
deemed sacrilegious to use them at any 
but the appropriate time. This is why 
it is sometimes very hard to secure rec- 
ords. It was, however, Mr. Lieurance’s 
htc to record fifty types of war 

ance songs in one night—enough to last 

one composer for thematic material all 
his life. Enumerating these taken that 
night, Mr. Lieurance described them as 
“twenty distinct flute songs played by 
three native flautists; a dozen love songs; 
five Buffalo Dance songs; many pleasure 
songs, like Squaw Dance songs, songs of 
victory, songs for the chiefs, society 
songs of the clans; and working songs, 
as the corn-grinding songs.” 


_| [Continued on page 4] 
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Not only has Mr. Lieurance collected 
tribal music of the Pueblos, but that 
of thirty-one other separate tribes, and 
while not able to speak all dialects, he 
is able to converse in the universal Indian 
sign language. The last appointment of 
Kit Carson, the famous Indian scout, was 
at Taos, and his adobe is still standing 
there in its original condition. Mr. Lieu- 
rance made his home in this dwelling dur- 
ing his first visit to Taos. 

A glimpse into his diary reveals many 
interesting notes about Indian music. 
There are about twenty tribes of Pueblo 
Indians living in the Southwest at the 
present time, each having a patron saint 
for whom they hold a feast day of grand 
ceremonies once each year. Said Mr. 
Lieurance. “Librettists and romancers 
could find a wealth of material there 
dramatizing the ceremonies of the pueblo 
people, and composers can find enough 
thematic material to color with real 
American atmosphere, . whole operas, 
symphonies, and other forms of composi- 
tion.” It is in this way that Mr. Lieu- 
rance has utilized Indian themes in his 
songs, “The Owl’s’ Bleak Cry,” “My 
Lark, My Love’” and “The Waters of 
Minnetonka,” which later song is being 
sung with such great success by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink this season. He also 
furnished the Indian melodies which 
Preston Ware Orem has used in his 
American Indian Rhapsody, a most in- 
teresting and effective piano composi- 
tion. 


Legend of “Minnetonka” 


According to Mr. Lieurance, it is not 
always possible to secure original In- 


dian melodies at will, but one must await 
the pleasure or mood of the Indian him- 
self. He told of securing the story and 
melody of “Minnetonka.” An old chief- 
tain, whose friendship he had won, told 
him the legend of the traditional feud 
between the two clans or “societies” of 
Indians—the Sun-deer clan and _ the 
Moon-deer clan. Members of one clan 
were not allowed to mingle with mem- 
bers of the other clan, or intermarry, 
but one day a Sun-deer brave fell in love 
with a Moon-deer maiden, and played his 
love message to her upon his willow 
flute. Both were sentenced to death, 
but the two lovers ran away to the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka. The clans 
pursued them, and rather than be sep- 
arated, they waded into the waters of 
the lake until it flowed over their heads, 
and to this day, the legend goes, “one 
may hear, by this lake, the moaning of 
the waters under which the lovers dis- 
appeared.” This theme has been ideal- 
ized by Mr. Lieurance in “Minnetonka,” 
the piano accompaniment suggesting, in 
a realistic way, the Indian flute. 

Mr. Lieurance has been able to over- 
come to some extent, the shyness of the 
Indian nature and the Indian’s natural 
aversion to the camera, and has a re- 
markable collection of Indian photo- 
graphs. Many of the Indians feel 
about the camera as they used to feel in 
regard to the phonographs, that it takes 
away a part of themselves. After he 
has been photographed, an Indian will 
sometimes look at the picture, then feel 
of himself, then when he realizes that he 
is “all there,” he feels that surely his 
soul will be smaller in the future world. 
The Indians of Taos manufacture little 
or nothing for sale and the tourist visi- 


tor cannot hope to carry away much in 





the way of tangible souvenirs, but the 
musicians or artist may bring away with 
him impressions to last a life-time. The 
use of Indian melodies furnishes an un- 
usual field for the American composer 
The Indian will give him only a unison 
melody—this a thematic gem represent- 
ing the spiritual or.inner side of his life. 
His natural accompaniments are the rip- 
pling brook, or the whispering leaves, 
so the American composer must create 
for himself the atmospheric accompani- 
ment. 

“There are, among the Indians,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lieurance, “some Debussys 
who devise new styles of music, and 
among the Pueblos, there are village 
‘bards’ who are famed for their ability 
to ‘make songs.’” There are also tran- 
scribers who take our melodies. and 
play them Indian style, the instrument 
used being always the same, a flute, 
which among the Pueblos usually a 
six-toned instrument made of willow or 
cotton-wood. The greatest gift I could 
possibly give them in return for the re- 
cording their songs, is to give them the 


- privilege of learning some of my Sioux 


war dance songs from my _ records. 
Among the most beautiful Indian melo- 
dies, aside from the ceremonial songs, 
are the working songs. Our country is 
richer than we know in diversity of folk- 
music. The aboriginal song of the Amer- 
ican Indian—absolutely apart from any 
other in the world—is a vital part of his 
nature, and interwoven with nearly every 
act of his life, and is the language in 
which his fathers communed with the 
unseen world. 

“In no other part of the United States 
can one see so many unique, complicated, 
and instructive ceremonials and _ spec- 
tacles in nine or ten days, as in the 
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Pueblo country, best reached from 

old Santa Fe, with its ancient 

where one leaves behind a prese; 
civilization, and enters a colorfu] , 
The Pueblo dances are creative wo, f 
art, symbolic of political and spi: °y,) 
life as were the old Greek dances A _, 
the dances which may be seen a ; 
Pueblo at stated times are the Ma. |i, 
Dance, symbol*c of hatred for a: je); 
captors; the Deer Dance—this dan. , j, 
disguise—in which the maidens ane 
with wands, enticing the animals fron, 


their lairs, after which, following ‘hej; 
capture by the warriors, there is 2: \\ey,) 
rejoicing; Dance of Feasting any 


Thanksgiving; and the Buffalo 1) neq; 
danced by the medicine men. The 1% jt}, 
Dance represents the tribe durin. the 
water. famine. Each tribe has its © tem. 
and should this totem be an eagle. they 


the tribal dance of those Indians \ || }¢ 
an Eagle Dance, the inflection of th. my. 
sie rising and falling with the risin. an; 
falling of the eagle’s wings, as }: pre. 
sented by the arms of the dancer. any 
dances which may be seen at almo: any 


time, are “popular,” and have no §) «cjq) 


significance, but show skill, as the Pony 
Dance. During war dances, much  ¢ay. 
tiful music may be heard. Old wa) riors 
will, at different times, relate experi: ices 


of earlier days, and will then dramatiz, 
them, and intermezzo them with songs 
and dances.” 

So here in these ancient cities, one may 


have the opportunity of studying th. Ip. 
dian in his natural environment, 
the enchantment of picturesque sc: nes, 
Mr. Lieurance should be thanked by the 
musical fraternity for presenting a rare 
opportunity for the study of a historical! 
“musical America.” 
(All rights reserved.) 








E. A. Gunther and 
J. F. Schroeder Form 
N.Y. Publishing Firm 











E. he Ganther, New York Musie Publisher 


Music-lovers throughout the country 
will be interested to learn that E. A. 
Gunther, who has been associated with 
the Arthur P. Schmidt firm for the past 
eighteen years, has resigned and has 
bought a-half interest in the music busi- 
ness of J. F. Schreeder, of New York, 
a house that has b established for 
thirty years. Mr. Gun was first in 
Boston with Myles & Thompson, then for 
ten years with Clayton F. Summy iu 
Chicago before going to the Sehmidt 
house. He has been in charge of the 
New York branch of the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. until recently. 

Mr. Gunther has taken a keen interest 
in the educational side of the music busi- 
ness and in his new work, as partner with 
Mr. Schroeder, will devote much of his 
attention to educational piano music. 
The firm will be known as Schroeder & 
Gunther. 





Denver Scout Band Répresents America 
at London Conference 


DENVER, July 1—About a year ago 
Frederick N. Innes, the nationally 
known bandmaster, whose home is in 
Denver, undertook the training of a 
group of local Boy Scouts, who conceived 


the idea of having a Boy Scout Band 
here. Thegwriter heard the first toots, 
screeches dnd rumbles that marked the 
early efforts of that group of would-be 
musicians and confesses that he mentally 
placed the time at which they might 
evolve a listenable band at about five 
years. But listen: A few weeks ago a 
representative of the national Boy Scout 
headquarters of America who had been 
visiting every large city to pick the best 
Boy Scout band in the United States to 
represent the organization in the inter- 
national meet in London, England, this 
month, heard Mr. Innes’ group of fifty- 
five, and forthwith pronounced the Den- 
ver band IT and issued the invitation to 
visit London as the representative of 
American Boy Scout barids. The organi- 
zation gave a concert in the City Auditor- 
ium a few evenings ago before thousands 
of proud citizens, realizing several neces- 
sary thousands for traveling expenses, 
and the next morning started for London 
in high fettle. The writer asked Innes 
how he did it. “Oh,” he replied, “almost 
anything can be done with wage, 7 


have patience.” J. 
—_— 


GIVE TWO FOREST PLAYS 


Many San Franciscans Witness Them 
In Picturesque Settings 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 5.—Golden 
Gate Park was the scene of the Fourth 
of July celebration’at which thousands 
gathered on Monday afternoon. Music 
was an important feature. The exer- 
cises began with the singing of “Amer- 
ica” by the vast audience, Estella Car- 
penter, director of music in the public 
schools, leading. There were tableaux 
and singing of international songs, as 
well as band numbers. Mabel Riegel- 
mann sang the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A feature of the forest play, “The 
Yellow Jacket,” given at Carmel in the 
open-air theater last week was the musi- 
cal setting by Thomas Vincent Cator. 

At California Redwood Park another 
forest play was presented by the Semper- 








_virens Club. The play, “A Woodland 


Fantasy,” was written by Don W. Rich- 
ards, and Howard H. Hanson, dean of 
the Pacific Conservatory of Music, wrote 
the music. Among the singers were 
Olga Breslau, soprano, and W. E. John- 
son, baritone. Thousands of visitors 
witnessed the play in which several hun- 
dred persons took part. 

Paul Steindorff, who is directing the 
season of light opera at the Columbia 
Theater, announces that he will present 


‘Saint-Saéns’s opera “Sampson and Deli- 


lah” at the Greek Theater the last of 
August. Julia Claussen and John Hand 
Hand been engaged for the — — 

. M. B. 


DONATE $250,000 FOR 
MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 


Anonymous Gift Presented to 
Museum for Permanent 
Music Department 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 11.—An 
anonymous gift of $250,000 toward the 
formation of a permanent music depart- 
ment has been presented to the Cleve- 
land Museum-of Art this week, which 
will place the department of music of 
that institution probably on a firmer 
foundation than that of almost any other 
institution in the country. 

The gift is made by a group of Cleve- 


landers in recognition of the value of the 
courses in music which have been con- 
ducted at the museum the last two years 
by Thomas Whitney Surette of Boston 
and his resident assistant, Donald Nich- 
ols Tweedy. About $50,000 of the 
money is to be used for the purchase of 
a great organ and all necessary equip- 
ment for it, and the remainder of the 
gift is to form an endowment fund for 
the maintenance of the department of 
musical art. 

The gift is at present made anony- 
mously, the donors wishing their names 
withheld until the dedication of the or- 
gan takes place. 

The organ will be installed in the 
garden court of the museum where con- 
certs have been held two years. Al- 
though the court is relatively small, the 
acoustics of the building permit of the 
use of the adjoining rotunda and armor 
court for audience purposes. 








The organ design will be in harmony 
with the architecture of the court ani 
the full plans include a memoria! tab- 
let. The instrument will be installed 
under the direction of Prof. Archiba! 
T. Davison of Harvard University. 
I’rederick Allen Whiting, director of the 
museum is in the East making final 
plans with Prof. Davison and Mr. 
Surette. 

Mr. Surette probably will be in charge 
of the new department. The resignation 
of Mr. Tweedy will necessitate securing 
a new resident assistant. 

The musical activities of the museun, 
although only two years old, have 
reached thousands of Clevelanders and 
have operated to centralize the work of 
musical education of the public, such 
groups as the Music School Settlement, 
Fortnightly Musical Club, the Musical 
Arts Association and the music depart: 
ment of the public schools have co-oper- 
ated in the work and the concerts and 
lectures attracted more than 36,000 per- 
sons last year. 

The formation of a music department 
places the Cleveland museum in the lea 
of all other city art museums as a mus 
center. So far as is known, museum 
officials say, this is the first department 
to be organized in the country. 

The endowment will permit extending 
the work already started. The cours 
during the past year has been supported 
by $5,000 given by thirty-seven musi¢ 
lovers of Cleveland. 

The organ will provide not only 0p 
portunity for recitals but will facilitate 
the development of choral singing 4’- 
ready started by Mr. Surette. As in (hi 
past, lectures will be used to explain th 
music played or sung. 

The use of an organ, as outlined 0m 
months ago by Mr. Surette, “woul: be 
the best means of giving a larger num 
ber of people good music.” 





Max Rosen to Appear with 
Godowsky in Joint Recitals 





[Portrait on Cover Page] 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the In- 

ternational Concert Bureau _ that 
Max Rosen, the distinguished violinist, 
now under its direction, will, in addition 
to his regular individual appearances, 
tour in joint recital with Leopold 
Godowsky, the pianist. 

Max Rosen made his international 
début at the Royal Opera in Dresden at 
the age of fifteen. Such was the sensa- 
tion he created at the time that he was 
immediately engaged to appear in all the 


— 


principal cities on the continent, w °'¢ 
he repeated his triumphs. His fine *". 
tistry gained for him the friendsh! oF 
many notables, among them the King '|"" 
Queen of Norway. 


Ever since Mr. Rosen scored his }! 
American triumph in 1918 as soloist 
the New York Philharmonic Orch« 
his European reputation has not 
been re-enforced but signally enha! 
his successive appearances throug \' 
the United States, earning for him v °”' 
commendations. 
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\ Group of Musicians Who Attended the Thirty-third Annual Convention of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Association in Detroit. 





[Photo by T. Cull] 
No. 1—Mrs. Mackenzie Wood, of 


Detroit; No. 2—Charles F. Morse, of Detroit, the New President; No. 3—Andrew Haigh, of Ann Arbor; No. 4—Minnie Diederich, Teacher of Andrew Haigh; No, 5— 
Mrs. Olive H. Henkel, of Lansing; No. 6—Leo Sowerby, of Chicago; No. 7—J. G. Cummings, of Saginaw; No. 8—Mrs. Harry Winegarden, of Flint; No. 9—Francis 
L. York, Retiring President; No. 10—Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, of Grand Rapids; No. 11—M. W. Chase, of Hillsdale; No. 12—Detroit Correspondent for “Musical 
America”; No. 13—George O. Bowen, of Flint; No. 14—H. W. Ruifrok of Saginaw; No. 15—Ada L. Gordon, of Detroit; No, 16—May Preston of Detroit; No. 17— 
18—Mrs. James Bell, of Detroit; No. 19—James Bell, of Detroit. 


Mrs. Leland Case, of Detroit; No. 


ETROIT, July 9.—The thirty-third an- 

nual convention of the Michigan Mu- 

sic Teachers’ Association was remarkable 

in many ways: there was a large at- 

tendance, there were no last-minute sub- 

stitutions of artists and, most important 
of all, the weather was uniformly fine. 

The convention opened at the Detroit 
Central High School on June 28, with an 
informal reception, at which time Presi- 
dent Francis L. York. and the chairman 
of the local executive committee, Charles 
I'rederic Morse, greeted the several hun- 
dred guests. 

The Chamber Music Society of Detroit 
presented a dozen of its members in a 
diversified program. The MacDowell Trio, 
composed of Janet Ives, violinist; Gladys 
Luloff-Hyde, pianist, and Frederick L. 
Abel, ’cellist, opened the concert with a 
Sternberg composition which was marked 
by considerable finish and good ensem- 
ble. The Hubel Trio offered two numbers, 
in which the excellent work of the flaut- 


ist, Camilla Hubel, figured prominently. 


The other members of the trio are Edna 
Kersten, violinist, and Margaret Cuppett, 
pianist. 

The Tak Quartet played one movement 


from a Beethoven Quartet and one num- 
ber by Smetana, but, like the other par- 
ticipants in the event, its members were 
hampered by the defective acoustics of 
the auditorium. Eduard Tak and Ivanow 


Szmulewiez, violinist; Volbert Coffey, vio- 
linist, and Ludwig Nast, ’cellist, all valued 
members of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, comprise this chamber music or- 
ganization. Jeannette Vandervelpen- 
teaume contributed groups of French 
modern songs, winning unstinted ap- 
plause. Mrs. Reaume’s voice is of ade- 
quate proportions for a large hall, and 
she handles it adroitly, but the predomi- 
nating element in her success as a recital 
Singer igs the naive charm of her per- 
sonality. She had the assistance of 


Charles Frederic Morse, at the piano, 


than which there is no better. ; 

On Monday evening the associatio 
gathered at Arena Gardens, where the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Victor Kolar, gave an at- 
tractive and worthwhile concert. Two 
movements of the Fourth Symphony of 
chaikovsky received admirable treat- 
ment at the hands of Mr. Kolar and his 
men, as did “Marche Slav,” a Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Caprice,” the “Tannhauser” 
Overture and one or two light numbers. 
Diina Ostrowska, first harpist of the or- 
chestra, aeted as soloist and was loudly 
acclaimed ‘by the vast audience in a 
‘auré “Impromptu” which she played 
With exeellent technical facility and en- 
sacing style. Miss Ostrowska’s best 
achicvement, however, was an encore, the 
B Minor Gavotte of Bach, which she de- 
livered superbly. 

‘ne activities of Tuesday opened with 
& Concert by Michigan musicians and com- 
Posers at the Central High School. The 


feature of the morning was the appear- 
ance of Leo Sowerby, a native of Grand 
Rapids, who offered his Sonatina, in two 


-movements and two of his transcriptions, 


“Money Musk” and “The Irish Washer- 
woman.” His performance found much 
favor, especially with those who are de- 
votees of the modern school. Insistently 
applauded, he added his arrangement of 
Anderson’s “Spring Song.” 

Local interest was particularly keen 
regarding Andrew Haigh, of Ann Arbor, 
who received his musical training from 
Minnie Diederich, of Detroit. Unlike Mr. 
Sowerby, Andrew Haigh’s compositions 
eschew modernism and follow a more 
melodious vein. His most pretentious of- 
fering was a sonata, the themes of which 
occurred to the composer while serving 
as a lieutenant overseas. It Was cor- 
dially received, but his three shorter con- 
tributions won even more emphatic ap- 
proval.. Of these, the Etude was accorded 
such a reception that it was repeated. 
Both Andrew Haigh and Leo Sowerby 
played extremely well, but general in- 
terest contered in their compositions. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, a young 
singer of Grand Rapids, successfully ex- 
ploited three songs by Maria Lund, of 
that city, “The Heart Call,” “You and 
You Only” and “I Heard a Cry.” Though 
but twenty-one years old, Miss Lund dis- 
plays exceptional gifts as a songwriter, 
“The Heart Call” being particularly 
worthy. Mrs. Michaelson’s voice is of an 
unusually sympathetic quality which com- 
pletely won her audience. As an encore, 
she added another song of Miss Lund, a 
setting of the Kipling poem, “The Ele- 
phant’s Child.” Ada L. Gordon, a promi- 
nent Detroit pianist, provided accompani- 
ments of excellent calibre. 

Mrs. Olive Hobson Henkel, of Lan- 
sing, presented two soprano solos, “Oh 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” by 
Handel, and Scott’s “The Jasmine Door.” 
Mrs. Henkel’s voice, of large volume and 
clear tone, was displayed to best advan- 
tage in the Scott number, which she 
portrayed effectively. W. James Tillit- 
son acted as accompanist for Mrs. Henkel. 

At noon the convention delegates left 
in automobiles provided by the Rotary 
Club for the residence of Francis 
L. York in Royal Oak. Mrs. York 
was the hostess at a_ delightful 
buffet luncheon at this picturesque home, 
situated in the center of a dense wood. 
After an impromptu musical program, 
the guests sojourned to Grosse Pointe 
Farms, where an organ recital was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. 
Schlotman. Alle Zuidema, at the organ, 
offered Intermezzo by A. Walter Kramer, 
“The Swan” by C. A. Stebbins, a Hyde 
“Scherzo” and other compositions, each 
played in a satisfying manner, the first 
two making an especial appeal. The 
Hudson Ladies’ Quartet provided pleasant 
diversion, singing “The Kerry Dance,” a 
Brahms number and some others, with 
credit to its coach, Jennie M. Stoddard. 
After an informal tea, the visitors were 
taken in the Rotary Club automobiles, 
commandeered by James E. Devoe, to the 
concert by Detroit musicians, at the Cen- 
tral High School. The Orpheus Club, 


under the direction of Charles Frederic 
Morse, contributed two impecéable groups 


and was, as usual, liberally applauded. So 
much has been written of the finesse and 
general musicianship of this club of men 
that little remains to be said, except that 
it maintained its customary standard. A 
solo was presented by Dr. E. B. Spaul- 
ding. 

The Madrigal Club, composed entirely 
of women, shared honors with the Or- 
a io Club and brought much congratu- 
atory applause to its leader, Mr. Morse. 
Mabel Osborne’s “Butterfly Days” was 
especially delicately sung. 

An innovation was a “Colonial Song” 
by Percy Grainger, performed behind a 
screen at the suggestion of the com- 
poser and interpreted by Mrs. Frederick 
W. Brown, soprano; Mrs. E. S. Sherrill, 
pianist; Fred Protheroe, tenor; Henri 
Matheys, violinist, and Frederick L. Abel, 
‘cellist. It proved a very beautiful, 
though somewhat depressing, novelty. 
Grace Emery, a promising young pupil 
of Georgia Richardson-Baskerville, played 
three piano solos and made a good im- 
pression. 

On Wednesday morning, a _ business 
meeting was held, at which time the elec- 
tion of officers took place. A rising vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. York for the 
splendid record he has made as president 
of the association during the past year. 
By unanimous vote Charles Frederic 
Morse was elected to take Mr. York’s 
place, and Mrs. Kate Marvin Kedzie, of 
Lansing, was chosen vice-president; J. G. 
Cummings, of Saginaw, secretary; M. W. 
Chase, of Hillsdale, treasurer; S. E. Clark, 
of Detroit, auditor; the membership com- 
mittee, Mr. York, Margaret Mannebach, 
of Detroit, and Edwin Barnes, of Battle 
Creek. J. C. Cummings and S. E. Clark 
were chosen heads of a committee-to re- 
vise the charter relative to associate 
memberships. A motion was made to 
withdraw from the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, but, after considerable 
discussion, it was defeated. 

Ann Arbor, Battle Creek and Port 
Huron have all bid for the next conven- 
tion, but it will probably take place in 
Ann Arbor. It was suggested by a 
member of the University School of Mu- 
sic that the next meeting be held earlier 
in the year, coincident with the annual 
May Festival and the executive committee 
now has this plan under advisement. 

At the close of the meeting, J. B. Tay- 
lor, of Schenectady, delivered an instruc- 
tive lecture on “Acoustics as Related to 
Mechanical Music.” It was interesting, 
though somewhat too technical. 

George O. Bowen, of Flint, conducted a 
Public School conference, at which Mrs. 
Maude B. Newton, of Adrian, spoke on 
The Place of Music in Public Education, 
and Louise W. Perkins, of Detroit, dis- 
cussed “Piano Class Teaching in Public 
Schools.” A demonstration of the latter 
was conducted by Carol Wadhams, of 
the Detroit Central High School, and 
singing demonstrations were given by the 
Eastern High School Glee Club and the 
St. Cecilia Club, both under the direction 
of Florence A. Marsh. Clara E. Dyar, 
president of the Chamber Music Society, 
was requested to tell of the extensive 
activities of that organization in giving 
music to public school pupils, and she 
responded with a brief sketch of their ef- 


forts. An hour later, a piano round table 
was conducted by Bendetson Netzorg, of 
Detroit, one for violin, by Anthony Whit- 
mire, of Ann Arbor; theory, by Edward 
Britton Manville, and voice, by William 
Howland, the last two being of the fac- 
oye of the Detroit Institute of Musical 
rt. 
Recital by Dadmun 


Royal Dadmun gave a thoroughly de- 
lightful and comprehensive program in 
the Auditorium. Mr. Dadmun was in fine 
voice and sang superbly, despite the im- 


perfect acoustical properties of the hall. | 


His opening group contained a composi- 
tion by Peri and a recitative and aria, 
“With Joy the Impatient Husbandman,” 
by Haydn, the latter being notable for a 
smooth legato and expert phrasing. Mr. 
Dadmun’s French contributions, antici- 
pated with the utmost pleasure, met all 
expectations. His singing of Hahn’s 
“D’une Prison” was praiseworthy, though 
“Mandoline” by Debussy, won a major 
share of the applause by its spirited pres- 
entation. In Tennyson’s “Maud,” set to 
music by Arthur Somervell, Mr. Dadmun 
did deft work. The “Hunger Song” of 
Cui, A. Walter Kramer’s “Tears” and 
“Light” by Sinding were three excellent 
examples of the singer’s gifts in inter- 
pretation. 


The closing group included, 
old Scottish song and a group of Ne — 


spirituals. He was recalled repeated 
and added several encores. The accom- 
paniments provided by Charles Frederic 
Morse left naught to be desired, especially 
in the Somervell songs. 

On Wednesday evening, the convention 
came to a glorious climax when Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler gave a recital in the 
Central High School Auditorium, her first 
Detroit concert in many years. 

Mme. Zeisler’s recent prolonged illness 
has, in no way, dimmed the brilliance of 
her playing, nor taken from its vigor and 
freshness. She played the prescribed 
classics, a Bach Fugue and a Beethoven 
Sonata with distinction, both as to inter- 
pretation and execution, and then pro- 
ceeded to the shorter numbers. Her pres- 
entation of Liszt’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark” made such strong appeal that, in 
response to the applause, she repeated it. 
The “Erl-King” seemed eminently suited 
to her unique style. Her Chopin offerings 
were highly enjoyable, the Polonaise, Op. 
53, proving especially fine. One of the 
real gems of the evening was the Men- 
delssohn “Spinning Song,” which Mme. 
Zeisler played with consummate deli- 
cacy and perfect rhythm. A Liszt Liebe- 
straum and the Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 
13, closed the program, the latter being 
played with a vim and fire that caused 
the auditorium to ring with applause, in 
acknowledgment of which she added Pol- 
dini’s “Dancing Doll.” 

This convention was one of the most 
successful ever held by the Michigan 
Music Teachers’ Association, 

MABEL MeDonouGH. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Giulio Minetti, 
a prominent violinist and conductor of 
this city, left for a two months’ visit to 
Italy and France. He will visit his fam- 
ily in Turin. Signor Minetti will spend 
considerable time visiting the foreign 
musical institutions. 
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“English Sympathetic But Will 


Not Condone the Inartistic’’ 


So Says Werrenrath After His 


Return from Tour Abroad— 
Thinks Americans Should 
Keep Out of Europe Now— 
Touring the Battlefields 


EINALD WERRENRATH has just 

+ returned from a flying trip abroad, 
having sung two concerts in Queen’s 
Hall, London, June 3 and 17, and one 
in Paris, at the home of Mr. Schoelkopf, 
secretary of the American Embassy 
June 20. 

“It was a splendid trip, all except the 
complications at quarantine,” said Mr. 
Werrenrath. He had just come from 
the deck of the tender which brought 
two hundred fortunate first-class pas- 
sengers from the Olypmic detained 
forty-eight hours at quarantine on 
account of insufficient medical examina- 
tion at the time of debarkation at Cher- 
bourg. 

“Yes, I’m glad to be home, even if I 
have waited ten hours to get up the 
river. No matter how fine other peoples 


and other countries are, you can’t help 
but get a thrill when you sight home 
shores and the Statue of Liberty with a 
‘punk stick’ in her hand. I was born 
a Yank, and, by George, I’m going to 
stay Yank through and through all the 
rest of my life,” laughed the baritone. 
“Please don’t quote me as being dis- 
satisfied with my vacation and the 
people ‘over there,’ for I loved every 
minute of it, particularly the time spent 
in London, where I could speak my own 
language. But one naturally has an 
extra thump, thump around the heart 
when they get back to home and mother, 
and I must admit I am no different from 
the rest. 

“T don’t want to talk too much about 
my musical reception. I prefer having 
you take the daily English prints in- 
stead of my word. Suffice it to say, 
that there is a strong feeling of friend- 
ship for American artists and a very 
keen appreciation of their art—but it 
must be good, of the very highest stand- 
ard. Critical judgment is backed by a 
very profound knowledge, and_ the 
gentlemen of the English press do not 
hesitate to damn with faint praise, and 
more often, praise with faint damns, 
anything even slightly inartistic. The 
singer with cheap, showy effects, or one 
who takes liberties with the composer, 
is quickly called to task. Another re- 
quirement, much commented on, is the 
necessity for clear enunciation as well 
as diction, particularly in foreign lan- 
guages. 

“TI felt very fortunate in getting such 
generous, almost eulogistic praise from 
the press. It was more keenly appre- 
ciated because I had gone through a 
siege of seven operations on my face. 
On the way across on the Baltic I con- 
tracted grippe which left me with a 
facial abcess in the atrium, and made 
my work almost a superhuman effort. 
If no one has ever had to try to get 
nasal resonance and a free unhampered 
voice with one’s head packed, they can- 
not imagine the effort, to say nothing of 
the pain. The strangest part of it all 
- is that no one knew I was ill—it ap- 
parently did not show in my work—but 
I can tell you I didn’t forget it for a 
minute. Now? Oh, I’m all right again, 
and I am going to make up for lost time 
with an intensive rest, for next season’s 
work looms up like a giant before me. 
I brought several interesting composi- 
tions with me from London, but unfor- 
tunately the lack of time prevented me 
from making a diligent search. How- 
ever, I am stacked up with some lovely 
new things I had before going abroad.” 

“How are conditions generally,” Mr. 
Werrenrath was asked. 

“Rather a wholesale question, but I 
think I know what you mean. Well, all 
of Europe is over-crowded with persons 
who are merely morbidly curious. With 
so many extras to feed and provide 


transportation for, it is difficult for the 


foreign nations to get back to a pre- 
war state. Everything in France is 
very expensive for the Frenchman and 
remarkably cheap for the American be- 
cause of the rate of exchange. It is 
really very unfair for anyone to go over 











unless their business is urgent and of 
exceptionally great importance. There 
is a scarcity of all kinds of metal. Al- 
most all of the French money is paper, 
even one franc and fifty centimes pieces. 
In the stores and restaurants one gets 
change in little square packages which 
contain postage stamps, marked one, 
two or three francs. The train service 
is still far from normal, and there are 
other things to be adjusted, the tele- 
phone and telegraph service as well. 
“The most interesting part of the 
trip was spent in touring through the 
northern part of France, which I did 
with my friends, Peggy Wood, who has 
been so successful this season in ‘Bud- 
dies”; her aunt, Miss Wood, Alexander 
Woolcott, dramatic critic of the New 
York Times, and Lambert Murphy. We 
motored to various places of interest, 
beginning with Meaux and Pierrefond. 
At Pierrefonds we visited a very interest- 





Photo Bain News Service 
Werrenrath On Board the “Olympic” 


ing old chateau and spent the night at 
the Hotel des Ruines, starting early the 
next morning for an inspection of the 
battlefronts and nearby small villages 
—at least what was left of them. We 
started out for Soissons, going on to 
Veaux. From there we proceeded to 
Chateau-Thierry and then on to Belleau 
Wood, covering many points of interest 
en route. 

“The spirit of the people in the little, 
dilapidated villages is the most remark- 
able thing I have ever encountered. 
Their fortitude and cheerfulness is most 
pathetic because they are working out 
a seemingly hopeless situation. Suddenly 
you feel a big lump in your throat and 
you swallow with great difficulty while 
listening to some dear, bent, old woman 
who tells you that it isn’t necessary to 
move to some rebuilt town for ‘there are 
a few stones left, and we still have hands 
to do the work.’ All the peasants and 
working classes have been urged to 
start life anew in a nearby village, 
which by some miracle had escaped 
bombardment, but these faithful French 
lovers of the soil prefer to remain on 
their own shell-torn ground. They do 
not mind work or privations, for they 
are rebuilding their own, and any sacri- 
fice is worth while. They labor con- 
scientiously, diligently, and though they 
have no roof over their heads they have 
the cellars beneath their feet, where 
on peut tout faire until the house is 
rebuilt and roofed over one again. 

“The scenes are too pathetic to talk 
about. 
dreary effort of cheerful renovation. 
The ruins are no longer glorified with 
uniforms or war manoeuvres. The 
frenzied strain of battle has_ been 
replaced with a new-born calm, more 
trying at times, though very different. 


Everything is intensified by the- 


The cemeteries and the poppy fields, 
whose opium blossoms help to spread 
a peaceful sleep to the wonderful men 
who died for us, are pathetic monu- 
ments to all eternity. Their silent 
stories give the traveler what no printed 
page can ever ‘convey. Therefore, let 
us pass on, and realize that no matter 
what has happened since 1914, the spirit 
of the French is ever glorious, looking 
upward toward a new France materially 
and spiritually. I came away from what 
was left of the great struggle with 
wonder in my heart, a .venerable sym- 
pathy and admiration for that staunch 
little nation that fought so gloriously 
—and with a few momentoes, among 
them, pressed poppies from the fields of 
Flanders.” 





Haywood Institute Closes for Season 


The Haywood Institute of New York, 
Frederick H. Haywood, director, closed 


for the season: recently with an enrol- 
ment of 159 students. During the past 
year Mr. Haywood has given twenty- 
three demonstrations of his voice cul- 
ture course for classes, throughout the 
Eastern States. This work is attract- 
ing much _ favorable notice among 
teachers and public school music super- 
visors throughout the country. Roland 
Foster, director of the vocal depart- 
ment, at the State Conservatorium, 
Sydney, New South Wales, is introduc- 
ing the course in Australia. A large 
enrolment of private pupils will con- 
tinue work through July, while Mr. 
Haywood is in New York, conducting 
his summer normal classes for teach- 
ers and supervisors. In August Mr. 
and Mrs. Haywood will visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Harrold at their farm in 
Connecticut. 





Aborn Forces Close Successful Engage- 
ment in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The 
Aborn Opera Company closed a success- 


ful engagement of four weeks in the 
Capital City, presenting during this time 
“The Mikado, “Robin Hood,” “Ruddi- 
gore” and “The Lilac Domino.” It was 
a well-equipped organization, giving each 
opera in good style. Those taking prin- 
cipal réles included Phil Branson, For- 
rest Huff, Lee Dailey, Arthur Cunning- 
ham, Clarence Kay, Maud Gray, Fritzi 
von Busing, Bessie Taylor and Eva Quin- 
tard. The ensemble was excellent and 
the various artists handled the charac- 
ters assigned them with thorough fami- 
liarity. 





Martinelli and Constantin Yon Sail for 
Italy 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 

ropolitan, sailed for Italy on July 10, on 


the Dante Alighieri. He will go to Mi- 
lan and then visit his father and mother 
in Venice before returning. With Mr. 
Martinelli was Constantin Yon, the vocal 
teacher, who will coach the tenor in 
the title réle of Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” 
which will be produced for the first time 
at the Metropolitan next season. Mr. 
Yon will also go to the Benedictine Mon- 
astery at Monte Cassino, between Naples 
and Rome, to study Gregorian music and 
also later go to the Isle of Wight before 
returning. 





Projected Officers’ Memorial to Contain 
Concert Auditorium 


As a permanent memorial to the more 
than 3000 American officers who died in 


the World War, the Army and Navy 
Club of America will establish in New 
York City a $3,000,000 service clubhouse 
and Officers’ Memorial -Hall. In mak- 
ing the announcement, Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N., retired, 
president of the club, said that it is 
proposed not only to make the new build- 
ing a memorial of national significance 
but also to establish a great center for 
general activities and a concert audi- 
torium. 





Red Cross Seeks Miss Hulson, Soprano 


The civilian relief department of the 
American Red Cross has appealed to 
MusICcAL AMERICA for aid in locating 
Martha Berg Hulson, mezzo-soprano, for- 
merly with one of the Frohman com- 
panies. Her father, Hugo Berg, an 
American citizen, now destitute in Cob- 
lenz, Germany, last heard from her in 
1917. Mr. Berg was born in Milwaukee 
seventy years ago and was forced, be- 
cause of his pro-American sympathies, to 
leave Munich, where he had been living. 
He is exceedingly anxious to find his 
daughter, and return from Coblenz to this 
country. 





Salzedo at Work 


on Unusual Scor. 
at Summer Hor; 














Carlos Salzédo and His Shepherd Dog at 
Seal Harbor, Me. 


The distinguished French harpist, (ar- 
los Salzédo, is again at Seal Harbor, Me. 
for the summer months. He is show 
above with his fine shepherd dog, whici 
he wrote “is a great favorite with all of 
my pupils.” 

Mr. Salzédo is devoting much of his 
time this summer to composing and is 
at the present time engaged on a score 
for twenty-one harps, woodwind choi, 
percussion and women’s voices. It is 
learned that both Rachmaninoff and Er- 
nest Bloch are greatly interested in this 
new conception of Mr. Salzédo, which hi 
calls “instrumentovocal” and will write 
for it. Mr. Salzédo is authority for the 
statement that the late Charles T. Grif- 


fes, who passed away. in April, had also J 


planned to compose for this unusual! cou- 
bination of instrumental and vocal! re- 
sources. 


APPLAUD PHILADELPHIANS 








“Creation” Sung by Lutheran Choir— 
Hear Worthy Choral Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, July 9.—One of thi 
final oratorios of the season was “The 
Creation” given by the choir of the 
Lutheran Church of the Incarnation. !t 
was a welcome opportunity to hear the 
Haydn work, now so rarely revived. Th 
soloists were Emily Stokes Hagar, ‘0. 
prano; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and [lora- 
tio Connell, basso, with Mrs. Edward C. 


‘Wesselhoeft at the piano and A. J. Sol- 


den at the organ: 

At the annual commencement of thé 
Philadelphia Conservatory the  solols! 
diploma was awarded to Mary Riciarts 
and Frances Snyder. Alice Stallman te 
ceived a diploma for theory and teaches 
diplomas were given to Fannie Gerse! 
stein, Anna Monroe, Florence Richer! 
and Viola Schussler. 

The Jenkintown Choral Society, 0" 
of the sterling singing orgaizations " 
the suburban section, gave its annua 
concert under the skilled and spirit “' 
rection of Mrs. Bessie Kille Slaug!, °° 
prano. The chorus of thirty f«ma' 
voices, sang with precise attack 4!" 
variety of interpretation. The soiois' 
were Leslie Joy, baritone; Ber ra" 
Austin, ’cellist; Lucien Austin and 
Malpass, pianists. 

At the annual concert of the F:2"s 
ford Symphony Society, under th 
cient conductorship of Hedda va! 
Beemt, the program consister of ‘" 
Andante from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth >y™ 
phony, the Overture to “Oberon” a! 
Van den Beemt’s “Musette.” | 
Schultz, ’cellist, was the soloist. 

W. R. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

It was a kindly thought on the part 
of Mayor Hylan to organize a reception 
for the returning musicians of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, who, under 
Walter Damrosch’s baton, have been giv- 
ing concerts all over Europe and it was 
also a very becoming act on his part to 
include as honor guest at the reception, 
Henry Flagler, a public spirited multi- 
millionaire, who financed the tour of the 
musicians and is to-day the principal 
backer and supporter of the Orchestra. 

This is the first time, I believe, that 
such a reception has been accorded by 
the head of our municipal government to 
a returning body of musfcians and it 
certainly shows the increasing impor- 
tance that music is securing in our life 
and the recognition of the fact by astute 
politicians. 

If I remember correctly, no recogni- 
tion was accorded to Gilmore’s band, over 
a generation ago, which went to Europe 
and astounded the natives, nor was any 
accorded to John Philip Sousa and his 
band when they went to Europe. It goes 
to show how the times change. 

The reports of the tour of the New 
York Symphony vary somewhat, but they 
all seem agreed that the least cordial 
reception was accorded them in Paris, 
where some of the critics were inclined 
to be sceptical as the musical excellence 
of the organization. 

In Italy, too, while there was con- 
siderable enthusiasm, it seems there 
were also antagonistic demonstrations, 
particularly in Milan and Rome. These, 
however, must not be taken as showing 
any hostility, either to the organization 
or to Mr. Damrosch personally. They 
were really anti-American demonstra- 
tions, the result of President Wilson’s 
refusal to recognize the aspirations of 
the Italians, particularly with regard to 
the possession of the port of Fiume. | 

Curious, isn’t it, that when our Presi- 
dent passed through some of the leading 
Italian cities, he was acclaimed as a 
savior. Afterwards, when he did not 
approve of some of the ambitions of the 
Italians, he not only lost that popularity 
but it was almost dangerous for Ameri- 
cans to walk the streets of some of the 
Italian cities in uniform. 

lhe reception of the Symphony Or- 
chestra seems to have been most cordial 
in London. 

Wherever he went, as I told you, our 
friend Walter made a success as a 
‘Speaker at the various public entertain- 
ments in his honor. He is a good linguist 
and a very able speaker. In fact, there 
are a great many people who believe that 
‘ce would have been a better lawyer than 
“ musical conductor, eminent as he is. 

Much of the success of the trip is un- 
doubtedly due to the splendid manage- 
ment and good tact of the business man- 
‘ser, George Engles, of the orchestra. 
te seems to have foreseen everything 
“ha certainly provided for the comfort 
°r the members in a wonderful way. 

‘i may be said with truth that Engles’ 
‘Usinéss management has been a great 
actor in bringing the orchestra to its 
Present high level of public appreciation. 

* * ok 


''. C. Penfield, who was for some time 
‘ur ambassador to Austria-Hungary, 
“2G 1s now the Honorary Chairman of 
‘he American Relief Committee for Suf- 


ferers in Austria, of which committee, 
Fritz Kreisler is the chairman and Alvin 
W. Krech, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, treasurer, writes me 
concerning the terrible conditions in 
which the musicians in Vienna are placed 
at the present time. 

His plea is supported by Archbishop 
Hayes, Frank A. Vanderlip, Henry W, 
Taft, Henry Morgenthau, Otto Kahn, 
Henry P. Whitney and other men of 
eminence and standing. 

Mr. Penfield tells me that Vienna, 
which gave us the music of Mozart, 
Schubert, Beethoven, also that of Strauss 
and Lehar, stands to-day on the brink 
of musical ruin. Its numerous musicians 
are destitute and facing starvation. 

To show the pitiable plight of the 
Viennese musicians, Mr. Penfield tells of 
an American leather goods buyer, who 
hired a quintet from a symphony orches- 
tra to play for him a whole evening in 
his hotel room. The entire evening’s en- 
tertainment cost him less than $2.50 
American money. 

Musicians are numbered among the 
most desperately poor of the stricken 
capital of the Austrian people. Their in- 
come has been reduced to practically 
nothing by the tremendous depreciation 
of the currency. Naturally, they are un- 
fitted for manual labor. The govern- 
ment ration is wofully insufficient to 
maintain the body in health and in short 
their only recourse is to the merciful 
compassion of strangers. 

Surely now that the war is over, we 
can forget its horrors, at least so far 
as they may affect the starving musi- 
cians of the wonderful city on the 
Danube. 

Mr. Penfield may be addressed at 261 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
the organization will be glad to receive 
and acknowledge any subscriptions that 
may be sent for the poor Viennese musi- 
cians in their most distressful need. 

* * * 

In a recent article in the New York 
Evening Post, Henry T. Finck ventures 
upon a comparison between certain of 
the world renowned violinists, while al- 
luding to the failure of his name to- 
appear among the press eulogies of Hei- 
fetz which: were published by his man- 
agers after his début. 

Finck, writing that Heifetz is only a 
superlative master of technique, finds his 
judgment coincides with that of the dis- 
tinguished English critic, Ernest New- 
man, who says that he found Heifetz 
a disappointment and that while his 
technical facility and purity of tone are 
beyond cavil, that he cannot be consid- 
ered a consummate interpreter of violin 
music. 

The opinion ofthese two eminent cri- 
tics coincides with*my own, and recalls 
a luncheon at Delmonico’s where his 
great teacher, Auer, was my guest. 
When I ventured to draw Auer out to 
express an opinion with regard to 
Heifetz, he evaded any direct reply. Per- 
haps he considered it scarcely gracious 
to pass an opinion on a violinist who had 
become an international celebrity and 
had been his pupil. 

I told Auer that I had been present 
at Heifetz’s début at Carnegie Hall and 
that his playing seemed to me to be like 
that of some disembodied spirit afar off, 
playing with wondrous sweetness, beauty 
of tone, almost uncanny in its impeccable 
technique, but that while my intelligence 
and my imagination had been captured, 
my heart had not been touched. I found 
nothing to rouse the emotions. To which 
Auer astutely replied: 

“So he made you forget everything?” 

“Indeed, he did,” said I. 

“Isn’t that enough?”, said Auer, as 
he looked at me through his deep eyes 
with their impenetrable mystery. 

As interpreters, Finck considers Sara- 
sate, Kreisler and Ysaye superior. He 
adds that the field contains as much 
brilliant violin playing as it does daz- 
zling coloratura singing. 

Neither of these means very much to 
me. When I have heard a coloratura 
sing once, I have heard all I wanted 
to hear and do not care to go again. 

Coloratura singing, even at its best, 
always seemed to me to belong more in 
the realm of vocal gymnastics than music, 
though I will frankly admit the public 
is apt to go wild over these animated 
canary birds; but, you know, the same 
public is apt to go crazy over anything 
which is more or less abnormal, whether 
it’s a bearded lady or a _ two-headed 
calf. 

* + * 

It’s a good thing that the musicians’ 
strike was averted and that they had the 
good sense to follow the advice of the 
president of the National Federation of 
Musicians, Joseph N. Weber, who has 
steered them through much. troubled 
water and has accomplished a great deal 
for them, because he is a very conserva- 


tive, a very wise, and above all, a very 
fair man. 

Weber is a sample of the astute, re- 
sourceful leader of organized labor. That 
he has been able to maintain his posi- 
tion for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is mainly due to the recognition 
of the rank and file that he is sincerely 
devoted to their interests and yet is 
level-headed enough to know that far 
more is to be gained by compromise than 
by radical action, which generally re- 
sults in losses that are not compensated 
for in years, even if an advance in wages 
and salaries is won. 

In all these questions regarding wages 
or salaries, there is a fact of which a 
good many people seem to have lost sight, 
and that is that the purchasing power 
of the dollar to-day, so far as it applies 
to rent, the necessities of living, clothing, 
is worth not much more than fifty, fifty- 
five and at the most sixty cents. When, 
therefore, we talk of a salary of $50.00, 
it does not mean much more than twenty- 
eight or thirty dollars at the best. 

Many people whose wages have been 
advanced in the last year or so will tell 
you frankly that with the increased cost 
of living, rent and taxes, they are not 
as well off as they were with far less 
pay in 1913. 

* * * 

The “Free Concert” movement of which 
Charles D. Isaacson and the New York 
Globe, Edwin Franko Goldman, Mayor 
Hylan, Philip Berolzheimer, M. Naum- 
burg, Lewisohn, the Guggenheimers, and 
others are supporters here in New York, 
is gaining favor all over the country. 

It may be well to remember that the 
movement began nearly thirty years ago, 
but it was not, as my good friend, Henry 
T. Fleck writes me, till 1910 when that 
great patron of music, the eminent news- 
paper man, Joseph Pulitzer, of the 
World, gave. Professor Fleck a fund to 
start with that the concerts were put 
on a solid basis. It seems that the late 
Mr. Pulitzer intended to endow the move- 
ment if it was successful. Unfortunate- 
ly, he died before the first concert took 
place. 

However, his son, Ralph Pulitzer, then 
took up the movement, and through the 
influence of the World, the Hon. George 
McAneny, now with the N. Y. Times and 
Herman Ridder of the Staats Zeitung, 
Professor Fleck was successful in get- 
ting the city authorities to put a yearly 
appropriation for the concerts in the 
regular city budget. This money was 
given to fhe Music Department of Hunter 
College, and was continued until the time 
of the war. In 1915, the educational 
budget was cut to the tune of two mil- 
lions, and as usual, music was the first 
to suffer. 

It is curious to note that in those days 
the movement met with a great deal of 
opposition. It was condemned by Frank- 
lin Hooper, who, at that time, was head 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; by 
Charles Sprague Smith, founder of the 
People’s Institute, and by a number of 
others, who had not yet awakened to 
the fact that music is something more 
than a protected art for the educated 
few. This view, too, was taken by the 
late Richard Arnold, concertmeister of 
the old Philharmonic. Arnold was a 
fine man and a fine musician. He said 
that free concerts were a great danger 
to the cause of music. 


To-day, how different the situation. 
We have those wonderful series of free 
concerts for the people given by the 
Globe, the Telegram, the Mail and the 
People’s Institute. Finally, that most 
conservative of organizations, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, has taken it up 
with great success, under the conductor- 
ship of that prince of public spirited mu- 
sicians and cultured gentlemen, David 
Mannes. 

While writing to me with regard to the 
matter, Professor Fleck tells me that 
years ago, when other colleges were 
discussing the question of.giving credit 
for music, Hunter College had done so 
for twenty years and that unlike some 
of the most important colleges, Hunter 
College students, as well as the faculty, 
regard music, not as a mere accomplish- 
ment, but as a serious study, as worthy 
as any of the other studies in the aca- 
demic curriculum. 


The free concerts for the _ people, 
through the liberality of Mr. Pulitzer 
and of the World, that were among the 
first to be given, were, it should be 
remembered, all orchestral concerts. 

Professor Fleck takes occasion in his 
communication to call attention to the 
fact that while other prominent musical 
papers attacked the movement, as well as 
him personally, MUSICAL AMERICA has 
always supported him and has done so 
in a broad and liberal spirit. 

There is one feature of Professor 


Fleck’s work which commended itself to 
me as most worthy of approval and also 


of imitation. Having formed a fine or- 
chestra of students, he began years ago 
to take this orchestra around to the 
other schools. He divided it up into 
sections, the strings, the wood wind, the 
brass, the percussion instruments, ex- 
plaining to the students the importance 
and the value of the component parts of 
the orchestra. He had each section play 
separately and showed how the sections 
balanced one another. Indeed, when he 
was through with his exposition, the 
young people were in a far better con- 
dition to judge the work of the orches- 
tra than one-half the people who go to 
orchestral concerts. 

In this way Professor Fleck showed 
he was an educator of commanding value 
to the community, though I presume he 
will never get the recognition that he 
should have had long ago, till he is dead. 
Then they will put up some monstrosity 
in one of the parks and call it “Fleck” 
and nobody will know what it is all 
about. 

* * * 

The less there is of a man in size, the 
greater is the load that he wants to 
carry. 

That is particularly true of musical 
enterprises. 

I am forced to this reflection by read- 
ing the recent report sent to me by my 
good friend, Fortune Gallo, of the San 
Carlo Opera Company. ; 

Not having trouble enough with his 
two opera companies, he has recently un- 
dertaken the management of Mme. Pav- 
lowa and her Russian ballet for next 
season, which will open about the mid- 
dle of October in this city, and if that 
were not enough to cause him sleepless 
nights, he has engaged Emma Trentini 
for three seasons and is going to put her 
out in a comic opera. 

Well, if the little Italian lady is the 
same as she was when I knew her some 
years ago, he will have all the opera and 
all the comedy he wants before he puts 
her out. As he says himself, with these 
and other matters he expects to have 
very little rest this summer. 

Among the other matters that engage 
his attention is the engagement of Vasa 
Prihoda. According to the press reports, 
which are printed in such small type that 
I have failed to be able to decipher them, 
Prihoda is a wonder. 

All violinists that come from the other 
side are wonders till they have met our 
high standard of criticism. 

However, Prihoda should be successful, 
one reason being that he comes from a 
country where every other child can play 
the violin and most of them play well. 

The Bohemians—I do not mean the 
joyous aggregations over which Franz 
Kneisel and Rubin Goldmark preside, 
Goldmark doing the talking and Kneisel 
now doing the eating, the country being 
“dry”’—I mean the Czecho-Slovaks, 
are among the most musical people of 
the world. 

You know that there is a fable to the 
effect that every male Bohemian baby is 
born with the mark of the violin on his 
right arm. 

* * * 

They say that the’‘restaurants and 
hotels in Paris have dismissed all their 
musicians, including the jazz artists. It 
is stated that, on accouny of the increased 
taxes, the hosts of the various restau- 
rants and cabarets find that they cannot 
pay the musicians even by increasing the 
prices of the food. 

gages I have never been able to 
find an added enjoyment to my modest 
meals when my ears were being tortured 
whether by a piano or by a small orches- 
tra or by a gang of jazzers. My experi- 
ence has been that what was expended 
on the music should have been expended 
on my victuals. 

I have determined that in the Italian 
restaurants the cooks are Chinese, in the 
French the cooks are Italians and in the 
American restaurants the cooks must be 
stevedores, or longshoremen, or Indians 
from the prairies. 

These are the conclusions come to by 
the tortured internal arrangements of 


ohne 





Rafaelo Diaz Will Climb the Rockies 
During Summer Vacation 


Prior to leaving for a month’s hike in 
the Canadian Rockies, Rafaelo Diaz, 


tenor, of the Metropolitan, will appear 
as soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium, New 
York, with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra on July 21. He appears at the 
Arcade at Asbury Park, N. J., on the 
following evening. 
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State Contests Chief Feature 
of Mississippi Club Convention 





Officers and Guests of the Mississippi Federation of Music Clubs: Front Row, Left to 
Right, Annie Laura Phillips, Chairman of Contest Committee; Mrs. A, T. Hallock, 
Auditor; Mrs. William A. Huickle, First Vice-President of National Federation 
of Music Clubs; Mrs. Bonita P. Pore Crowe, President; Mrs. Cook Selby, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Zock Mills, Director. Back Row, Left to Right, Com- 
missioner Hawkins, Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. W. H. Craig, Treasurer; Sophronia 
Hyde, Recording Secretary; E, A. G. Flood; Mrs. Clyde’ McGee, Second Vice 


President. 


ATTIESBURG, MISS., June 28.— 

_The Mississippi Federation of Music 
Clubs held its fourth annual convention 
in Jackson, Miss., June 10 and 11. The 
meeting was opened by a quartet, “Mis- 
sissippi,” the adopted State song, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Bonita Crowe. An address 
of welcome was presented by Mayor 


Scott of Jackson, to which the response | 


was given by Mrs. Bonita Crowe of Hat- 
tiesburg, the president, followed by a 
piano solo by Mrs. Cook Selby, Hatties- 
burg. Mrs. William A. MHuickle of 
Peoria, Ill., first vice-president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
presented by the president, Mrs. Crowe. 
Those privileged to hear Mrs. Huickle’s 
stirring address drew a large measure of 





WANTED 


Light opera singers for the 
“Mikado.”. Lady Violinist. 


ALLEN FABIANI 
New York City 
101 West 41st Street 


G. FERRISS, Manager 








WANTED 


Man Piano Teacher (Baptist relig- 

ion); Young Man Voice Teacher; 

Young Man Teacher of Violin and 
Band Instruments 


MUSICAL ARTISTS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
ALLEN AND FABIANI 


D. Thompson, Manager 











Young, ambitious and energetic pianist, wishing to connect 
himself with conservatory of 30 years’ standing in city of 
nearly 100,000, offered excellent opportunities. Knowledge 
of theoretical branches desirable. Location Central New 
york. Communicate B. R., 1920, care MUSICAL AMER- 





FOR SALE—Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, 
Style “B.B.’’ Price new $2,100. 
dition. Can be bought at a bargain. Write 
at once, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 80 E. 
Jackson Boul., CHICAGO, Box D. N. G. 


WANTED—A slightly used concert grand 
piano. Address Arthur Fickenscher, 150 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 





In fine con- » 


inspiration, for she is the embodiment 
of enthusiasm. 

One of the features of especial interest 
was the contest. This has become in- 
stitutional, and each year is discovered a 
wealth of unsuspected ability. The 
prizes were scholarships, medals and a 
loving cup. The winners were: Junior 
piano, Janet Crandell, Meridian; junior 
violin, Katherine Neville, Meridian; 
student piano, Willie Mae Williams, Hat- 
tiesburg; student violin, Chorlee Edna 
Lewis, Meridian; student voice, Mattie 
Louise Tatum, Meridian; professional 
piano, Katherine Donald, Hattiesburg; 
professional voice, Robin Sweatt, Meri- 
dian; professional violin, Katherine Don- 
ald, Hattiesburg; composition, Mrs. F. P. 
Grant, Meridian. 

The Chaminade Club of Jackson gave 
two interesting programs in the auditor- 
ium of the Blind Institute, community 
singing being a feature of the first pro- 
gram. An automobile ride was given 
the afternoon of the 11th, and a reception 
by the Chaminade Club at the residence 
of Mrs. J. N. Flowers. A complimentary 
musicale at the studio of Mrs. L’Estelle 
Barclay, introducing Crawford Noble, 
tenor, Capitol Opera Company, New York 
City, was presented. 


Election of Officers 


In the annual election, those chosen 
for office were: President, Mrs. Bonita 
Crowe, Hattiesburg (re-elected); first 
vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Hart, Meri- 
dian; second vice-president, Mrs. Clyde 
McGee,. Jackson; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Cook Selby, Hattiesburg (re- 
elected); treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Craig, 
Greenwood; directors, Mrs. Leo Martin, 
Hattiesburg, Mrs. Zock Mills, Jackson. 

Among the prominent guests of the 
meeting were Mrs. William A. Huickle, 
Peoria, Ill., first vice-president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; E. 
A. G. Flood, St. Louis, Mo., University 
Society Press; Crawford Noble, tenor, 
New York/City. Mrs. H. C. SELBY. 


MUSIC IN PORTLAND, ORE. 








Local Singer in Successful Recital— 
Notes of the Week 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 6.—Leah Leaska 
was presented by the Music League of 
America at a popular request concert in 
connection with the Knabe Ampico re- 
producing piano in the public auditorium 
on Friday evening. The concert, which 
was under the direction of William 
Arthur Taylor, was an artistic as well 


as a personal success for Miss Leaska. 
As Leah Cohen, this young singer is well 
known to the Portland public, which has 
taken a lively interest in her professional 
career. She is a Portland girl and from 





childhood has given evidence of unusual 
musical gifts. 

J. Hutchinson was Miss Leaska’s ac- 
companist for two groups of songs and 
played in his usual excellent style. 

Harold Henry, the pianist, who is 
spending the summer in Portland, says 
that men are taking more interest in the 
study of music than ever before, and that 
the number of men who do not consider 
music a legitimate profession is decreas- 
ing as civilization advances. 

Jocelyn Foulkes, a well-known music 
teacher of this city, is in Chicago this 
summer studying with Percy Grainger. 

James Silas Vann has been appointed 
director of the choir of the First Baptist 
Church, succeeding Harold Hurlbut, who 
has gone to New York. Mr. Vann was 
organist of the church last season and 
will now occupy both positions. 

Dr. Emi] Enna, Charles South, Frank 
Lucas, Mrs. A. M. Prentiss and Otto 
Wedemeyer will have charge of the in- 
struction of music in the branches of 
piano, violin, band instruments and voice 
of the Hill Military apc +e 


GREAT PEACE CARILLON 








To Be Built by Washington Club—Send 
Delegate to English Concerts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Mary 
A. Cryder, member of the national peace 
carillon committee of the Arts Club of 
this city, has sailed for England, where 
she will attend the carillon concerts to be 


given by Josef Denyn at Cattistock. 
The peace carillon as proposed to be 
erected here by the Arts Club will be 
composed of fifty-four bells, comprising 
a bell for each State, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii and Cuba, arranged for 
both automatic and clavier play. It is 
designed to be the largest and finest 
carillon in the world, having a range of 
more than four and one-half octaves, 
chromatic throughout and tuned to equal 


temperament. 


The members of the committee having 
the matter in charge are Edward H. 
Droop, of E. F. Droop & Sons Co.; W. 
B. Westlake, Capt. W. I. Chambers, U. S. 
N.; H. K Bush-Brown, Mary A. Cryder, 
Mrs. L. MacD. Sleeth, J. Marion Shull 
and Erwin F. Smith. a. 5. 
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Jeanette Durland 
Among Earliest o} 


Fall Debu fants 











Photo by W. B. IP 
Jeanette Durland, American Sopr:iio 


Among the débutantes to be heard in 
New York during the coming seaswn is 
included a young soprano who has come 
out of the Middle West, Jeanette |)ur- 
land, for whom her many Cincinnati 
friends predict an interesting future in 
the concert world. A native of Cincin- 
nati, she has studied with Minnie Tracy, 
Mrs. Lillian T. Plogstedt and, mosi re- 
cently, with Percy Rector Stephens of 
this city. Besides her vocal work, Miss 
Durland has spent much ‘time in develop- 
ing her other musical gifts and is also 
an excellent pianist and organist. New 
York will hear her early next fall, when 
she will make her début. 





NATIONAL EDUCATORS CONFER ON MUSIC 





7000 Delegates Attend Annual 
Meeting at Salt Lake—Urge 
More School Music 


Satt LAKE City, .UTAH, July 8.— 
From all parts of the United States and 
even from Canada, 7,000 delegates are in 
Salt Lake to attend the fifty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


The delegates were welcomed with a 
presentation by 3,000 school children of 
Gaul’s famous cantata, “Joan of Arc.” 
The work was directed by P. Melvin 
Petersen, supervisor of music, Salt Lake 
public schools, and the soloists were Jes- 
sie Perry, soprano; Alfred Best, tenor, 
and A. C. Lund, baritone, with J. J. Mc- 
Clellan at the organ and Rowena Horns 
at the piano. 

In the evening the Tabernacle Choir 
was heard in “The Lord Now Victorious” 
by Mascagni and “The Almighty” by 
Schubert, Mrs. Francizka Raabe Parkin- 
soy soloist. 

. J. McClellan held his audience with 
a group of organ solos, a Rubinstein 
number, Gavotte from “Mignon” and his 
own arrangement of “Old Folks at 
Home.” Mr. McClellan is an organist 
of no small repute and his work was 
greatly appreciated. He was obliged to 
add a group of encore numbers. The 
Utah Agricultural College Glee Club, 
under the direction of Prof. C. R. John- 
son gave practical work in community 
singing and the club favored its auditors 
with a few numbers from its répertoire, 
among which was “Tosti’s Good-Bye.” 

At the meeting of the Department of 
Music Education, held in the Gardo 
House Recital Hall, the importance of 
music, music appreciation, community 
singing, high school music and vitalized 
music were the topics under discussion. 
Concerning the importance of music in 
the schools, Alfred Roncovieri, supervisor 
of schools from San Francisco, said that 
it would be better to omit almost any 
other subject than to neglect music in 
the public schools. Music speaks the 
common language of us all and our boys 
and girls in. the public schools need to 


know and to appreciate that common !an- 
guage. 

The convention is scheduled to close 
with a performance of Haydn’s “The 
geal by the Salt Lake Oratorio So- 
ciety. 





String Quartet Giving Weekly Concerts 
for Maverick Colony 


_KinestTon, N. Y., July 10.—The Mave- 
rick colony, near Woodstock, has begui 
an interesting series ‘of string chamber 
concerts for its fifth season there. It 
consists of twelve concerts, to be given 
on successive Sunday afternoons in the 
pavilion in the woods. The programs are 
contributed by the Maverick Siring 
Quartet, and the numbers are mainly 
classic in character. 

The personnel of the quartet includes: 
Pierre Henrotte, first violin; Armand 
Combel, second violin; Henri Michaux, 


viola, and Silvio Lavatelli, ’cello. The 
organization is under the management 
of Hervey White. H. H. 














Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
REGULAR WINTER COURSES 


OCTOBER 4th, 1920 to APRIL 2nd, 1°?! 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Po" 
tomime, Improvisation, Folk-Songs | 
Dances, Voice Culture, Eurythmics (D 
croze), History of Music and Drama, Sta 
crafts, French Language. 





Advanced pupils will participate in an edu- 
cational trip to Europe planned for M«) 
June, July, 1921. 





PREPARATORY SUMMER COURS! S: 
During JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


1920, at Mme. Guilbert’s Summer 
Residence in INTERLAKEN (ec 
Jersey). 


Address applications to: ; 
Miss Poillon, Sec., Hotel Majestic, New Y°'™ 
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anada’s Musical Life Deep-Rooted in British Traditions 








Musical Ramble Through Dominion Reveals Old World Influences Still Forceful—Strength of 
Conservatories as Against Private Teachers—Chorus as a Dominant Means of Musical 
Expression—Lack of Symphony Orchestras—Examinations as a Fetish—Few Suitable 
Auditoriums—Montreal’s Lingual Problem Results in Musical Conundrum—Local Man- 
agerial Problems—Forces for New Music 


Editorial Note:—Following a recent 
ertensive trip through Canada, Oscar 
Thompson, member of the staff of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, has written a 
series of articles on the musical life 
of the Dominion. The following, the 
first of @ series of five, deals with the 
general condition of music there, and 
expecially with conditions in Montreal. 
The other important Canadian points 
will be touched on in the coming ar- 
ticles J 
YHATEVER else may prevail under 

the Maple Leaf, a prescription is 
not necessary to obtain music there. 

If Canada’s musical life could be bot- 
tled up, like some other goods that come 
over the border, and brought to our 
American public for sampling, it would 
be found to have a tang of its own. 

Which should not be construed as 
meaning that the music of, Canada is 
either small or portable, nor yet that it 
finds its inspiration in a somewhat dif- 
ferent attitude toward the prohibition 
question. 

On the contrary, one of the chief im- 
pressions that came to me on a recent 
journey across the Dominion, with stops 
at the principal cities along the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific, was the lack 
of froth, and the presence, instead, of 
sober seriousness, in the Canadian atti- 
tude toward music. It seemed to me that 
Canada’s musical activities were exten- 
sive in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants, for_it is to be remembered 
that the population ef the entire Domin- 


ion, a little over 8,000,000, is not far in 
excess of the figure which New Yorkers 
were appropriating to their city, before 
the census announcement came along 
with a subtraction of a few paltry mill- 
ions. 

It seemed far from being loosely 
anchored, this music of Canada, to an 
American whose chief interest was in 
finding out what there was about it dif- 
ferent from the music of the United 
States. There was, to the contrary, 
every indication that the fundamentals 
of the Dominion’s music are deeply 
rooted in traditions that reach back to 
the British Isles—traditions of English 
and Scotch and Welsh choral festivals, 
and of systematic academic life, with 
its train: of examinations and titles 
characteristic of the Old World. A con- 
trasting French influence, standing out 
in bold relief, seemed more conducive to 
variety than to harmony. In music, as 
in polities, the French and English ele- 
ments of Canada live, flourish and 
progress, side by side, but they do not 
merge. 

Happily I was not taking a musical 
census, nor yet an inventory. My ex- 
amination into the musical life of the 
cities I visited was as cursory as that 
given my bag by the customs officers. 
Fleeing New York for a cooler estiva- 
tion on Puget Sound, in the far Pacific 
Northwest, I went the Canadian way, 
noting what I heard and saw. 

As an American, I found essential 
differences between musical life in 
Canada and in the United States; not 
So pronounced, perhaps, as the bald 
statement of them may seem, but suffi- 
ciently marked to seem the rule rather 
than the exception. 


Strength of Conservatories 


Save in the West, the institutional or 
academie feeling is, I learned, much more 
of a factor in Canada than in the United 
States, notwithstanding the powerful 


Position held by certain American insti- 


tutions. The ‘Canadian conservatories 
met nly are the centers of musical edu- 
“ation, but, in a measure, the nucleus of 


musical life. The private teacher, con- 
pa iuently, has not the same pre-eminence 
© holds in the States. 

1. chorus seems the dominant means 
tan Usical expression in Canada; Ameri- 
* choruses, however excellent, hold 
' comparison, a relatively less impor- 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


tant place in the musical activities of our 


larger cities. Canada is virtually with- 
out symphony orchestras. The chorus 
apparently takes the place of the orches- 
tra. The chorus choir is almost univer- 
sal in the churches and the American 
idea of the church quartet is not liked. 
Choral festivals on a huge scale are the 
dream of many of Canada’s most enter- 
prising musicians. 

Academic examinations are carried to 
an extreme in Canada. As an American, 
I had some difficulty in taking these alto- 
gether seriously. Not only do the vari- 
ous conservatories rival. each other in 
sending examiners all over Canada, with 
the result that every year many thou- 
sands of music students go before these 
examining field agents; but they have to 
compete in this with the Royal College 
and Royal Academy of London, which 
have conducted competitive contests in 
Canada for many years. ; 

The upshot of these far-reaching, com- 
petitive and conflicting examinations, is 
the much discussed certificate, favored, 
it is true, by many teachers in the United 





Geoffrey J. Levine, Montreal Business 
Man, Who Says He Doesn’t Know a 
High Note from a Low One, But Is 
Footing the Bill for Scholarships 


States, but to most of us “a scrap of 
paper.” The certificate means more 
than that in Canada, however; at least 
it does in many instances; for it rep- 
resents hard work, put to personal ac- 
count. It means accomplishment, pres- 
tige. 

The daily use of the title of music 
doctor, which signifies so little in the 
States, is another testimonial to the 
strength of old country traditions. One 
musical educator told me that he had 
avoided meeting another teacher, because 
he never had been able to find out just 
where the other had earned the degree 
that was printed on his calling card; 
and—as he put it—‘“under the circum- 
stances, it might be embarrassing to 
know him.” 

So much for the distinctions. They may 
be distinctions without a difference, tor 
doubtless parallels can be found in this 
country for anything I found in Canada. 
The difference is in the preponderance 
there of what is only the occasional here 


Lacks Suitable Auditoriums 


Turning to her needs, Canada is lack- 
ing in suitable auditoriums. Of the nine 
cities I visited, Toronto has the least 
complaint on this score. Public-spirited 
men of means in other Canadian cities 
might well take the hint. For Massey 
Hall, one of the most important of the 
factors that have made Toronto musi- 
cally the liveliest city, under the Maple 
Leaf, was a wealthy man’s bequest to 
the community. Had it not been for 
him, Toronto, too, might be puzzled and 
perplexed to-day, as other Canadian 
cities are, over the problem of finding a 


place suitably commodious in which to 
hold festivals and those other musical 
events that can be successful only where 
there is exceptional seating capacity. 


Montreal’s Language Problem 


Bi-lingual Montreal I found something 
of a musical conundrum. 

Whether the answer will be written in 
English or French I would not venture 
to predict. Whether it will ‘have to be 
written twice, like the street signs, once 
in English and again in French, is not 
for an outsider to say. 

But only a peep into the musical life 
of the Canadian metropolis, claiming 
some 800,000 souls, is necessary to con- 
vince an inquiring visitor that musi- 
cally, as well as commercially and so- 
cially, Montreal is really two cities, one 
French, one English; and that this divi- 
sion along racial and lingual lines has 
resulted in an interesting variety of en- 
terprise; but also in a lack of that unity 
of purpose and of ideals that makes for 
the fullest success in musical endeavor. 

In Louis H. Bourdon, a youthful man- 
ager who has presented leading artists 
in Montreal, and who also was one of the 
founders of the Dubois String Quartet, 
I met one of the most active of the men 
who have worked to bring the French 
and English elements together in the 
common cause of good music. The pro- 
gram notes for all concerts managed by 
Mr. Bourdon are printed in both lan- 
guages. Yet, because he is himself of 
the French element, he seems to have 
had some difficulty in getting the British 
to meet him on common ground. He has 
had discouragements, but has gone right 
on bringing in artists. In my chat with 
him, I found that his grievance—if he 
had one—was not so much against those 
who had failed to give expected support 
to his concerts, as it was against the sys- 
tem of engagements which leaves the 
local manager at the mercy of a capri- 
cious artist or a belated one, who may or 
may not live up to his part of the bar- 
gain. He cited an instance when there 
was a sold-out house for a concert by 
a very famous. virtuoso. Due to a delay 
in trains—one which the artists might 
well have anticipated, as storms were 
crippling rail service—the virtuoso did 
not arrive on time, and at the eleventh 
hour the concert had to be postponed un- 
til a less favorable day. As a result, 
money was refunded in many instances, 
and the concert subsequently was given 
at a loss. The artist demanded and re- 
ceived the stipulated sum. 


Local Manager’s Problem 


“Why,” Mr. Bourdon asked, “should 
the local manager, and only the local 
manager, bear the loss when an artist 
fails to arrive at the time fixed for a 
concert? Even if the delay is unavoid- 
able, is there any more responsibility on 
the manager than on the performer? A 
system that forces the local manager to 
pay for the mishaps that come to an 
artist is utterly unfair.” 

It is my opinion that the next meet- 
ing of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association, of which Mr. Bourdon has 
been an officer, will hear some sugges- 
tions from him, should he attend, that 
will be received with real enthusiasm by 
local managers everywhere. 

C. O. Lamontagne, the veteran editor 
of Le Canada Musical, called my atten- 
tion to something which artists and man- 
agers alike will do well to ponder, with 
regard to Montreal and other Canadian 
cities where the French element is a 
factor. 

“Managers and others in the United 
States,” he said, “seem to forget that a 
reputation in New York does not mean 
a reputation in French Montreal. The 
French newspapers published here and 
elsewhere are read by the French Cana- 
dians. They do not read the New York 
papers. They read Paris papers by 
preference. This being true, it is only 
natural that they should hear more of 
artists who have sung in Paris than of 
those who have sung only in New York. 
Consequently, it is not to be taken for 
granted that the French Canadians know 
all about an artist who may have created 
a furore in the States, but who may never 
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Dr. H. C. Perrin, Director of the McGill 
Conservatorium of Music, Montreal. 
A Staunch Advocate of Conservatory 
Training 


have won a name in Europe. There 
must be enlightenment, there must be 
preparation, in advance of concerts by 
many of your best known artists if they 
are to draw well here.” 

The first of my visits to the many 
academies and conservatories of Eastern 
Canada, led me to the Canadian Academy 
of Music, where I knew I should find Dr. 
Boris Dunev, MusIcAL AMERICA’S corre- 
spondent in Montreal. I asked a police- 
man regarding a street number—asked 
him in English, and he replied in French. 
I tried to echo the French, and he re- 
peated his directions in English. Such is 
Montreal. 

A very busy man is Dr. Dunev, but he 
found time to introduce me to a number 
of musicians, including F. H. Blair, also 
connected with the Academy, who is the 
director of a large choir at the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, and also of 
the vocal ensemble class of the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club. Like similar 
clubs elsewhere in Canada and the 
United States, this women’s organiza- 
tion gives a series of members’ concerts 
each year. Dr. Blair was the first of a 
number of choir masters with whom I 
talked regarding the popularity in 
Canada of the church chorus and the dis- 
wg in which the quartet of soloists is 

eld, 


Few Church Quartets 


“Here,” he said, “we are so committed 
to the chorus and to choral ideas, that 
the few church quartets we have, are apt 
to try to sing choral music. What can 
be more absurd than to have a quartet 
essay the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus from ‘The 
Messiah’?” 

At the McGill Conservatorium of Mu- 
sic, of McGill University, one of the fore- 
most Canadian educational institutions, 
I had an interesting chat with Dr. H. 
C. Perrin, the director of the conserva- 
torium, whom I found a staunch cham- 
pion of conservatory training, and a 
typical Britisher withal. 

“Only in a conservatory,” he told me, 
“will a student receive the varied ana 
fully rounded instruction necessary to 
make the musician. The private teacher 
eoney is a specialist; he teaches his 
specialty and disregards the corollaries. 
He may be an expert on tone-production 
but teaching tone will not make a musi- 
cian of a singer. And we all know that 
lack of musicianship is one of the most 
common causes of failure among tal- 
ented students—students who seem to 
have careers ahead, but who never get 
anywhere. In the ‘conservatory, the 
voice student or the violin student also 
must learn piano and complete a thor- 
ough course in theory and in the history 
and appreciation of music. 

“Only rarely will the student who 
goes to a private teacher acquire this 
necessary grounding. For, then, he 
must have a number of private teachers, 
each in his speciality, and that is very 
expensive. The conservatory makes it 
possible to obtain a well-rounded musical 
education at a reasonable cost.” 

I asked Dr. Perrin regarding the popu- 
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100 Members—A Perfect Orchestra Ensemble 


ACTIVITIES SEASON 1919-1920 JUST CLOSED 


12 Pairs Symphony Concerts in Los Angeles 
15 Popular Concerts in Los Angeles 
14 School and College Educational Concerts 
11 Suburban Concerts in Southern California 
120,896 Admissions, 64 Concerts, 129 Com positions Presented 


25 SOLOISTS ASSISTING, AMONG THEM 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL ALBERT SPALDING RUDOLF GANZ 
HELEN STANLEY ELIZABETH ROTHWELL SOPHIE BRASLAU 
LEO ORNSTEIN OLGA STEEB ILYA BRONSON 
ALICE GENTLE SYLVAIN NOACK ; MILDRED MARSH 
THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO BRAHM VAN DEN BERG ALFRED KASTNER 


MAURINE DYER and OTHERS. 


“The Most Successful Symphony Season in the West.” 


_ ANNOUNCEMENT SECOND SEASON 1920-1921 


12 Pair Symphony Concerts—12 Popular Concerts In Our New Home the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
15 School Concerts—16 Concerts Southern California Tour 


SOLOISTS SECOND SEASON 


MARGARET MATZENAUER JOSEF LHEVINNE EMILIO DE GOGORZA 
PASQUALE AMATO MAY PETERSON OLGA STEEB 
ELIZABETH ROTHWELL SAMUEL GARDNER FRANCES ALDA 
LESTER DONOHUE JEAN GERARDY AND OTHERS 





FIRST ANNUAL WESTERN TOUR 


Five Weeks Touring from Denver West, Visiting San Francisco, Oakland, Fresno, Berkeley, Sacramento, Reno, Salt Lake, Ogden, Salida, 
Pueblo, Denver, Colorado Springs, Cheyenne, Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria, Eugene, 
Ashland, Pasadena, Stockton, Bakersfield and Other Western Points. 


FOR DATES AND TERMS ADDRESS 


L. E. Behymer, Manager, Philharmonic Auditorium 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Canada’s Musical Life Deep-Rooted in British Traditions 
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rity of the modern British composers 
» Canada. He-expressed the opinion 
‘yat it would be much more widespread 
‘¢ the British publishing houses were 
»ore awake to the possibilities of fruit- 
fii] propaganda in the Dominion. 
“They have flooded our music stores 
n the past with cheap ballads,” he said, 
“of a kind that have given the world a 
wrong impression of British musical 
taste, but if we want to obtain copies of 
. new work by John Ireland, for instance, 
we find them almost impossible to buy 
on this side. Canada is British enough 
+o desire the best in British music, but 
‘he British publishing firms have left it 
+o enterprising Canadians to find:a way 
of getting this music before our public.” 
Dr. Perrin confessed that his greatest 
joy was in conducting the Conservato- 
rium orchestra, which is composed of in- 
structors and various talented amateurs 
from the city, a number of these having 
been members of old country orchestras. 
The programs given have embraced 
standard symphonies and miscellaneous 
orchestral works. After a glance at the 
array of scores in Dr. Perrin’s office, I 
can testify to the catholicity of his taste. 


New Orchestral Project 


From the academic atmosphere of the 
Conservatorium, I stepped into the 
scmewhat different aura of a moving pic- 
ture house, there to meet Henri Decellier, 
the pride and hope of a new orchestral 
project which has enlisted the services 
of the union musicians of the city. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. Decellier, the 
union men gave their services without 
remuneration in an introductory orches- 
tral concert during the recent season. 
From this, they hope to build up a real 
orchestra for next year. Like a num- 
ber of other musicians I met in Mon- 
treal, Mr. Decellier spoke virtually no 
English. Albert Chamberlain, a_ well- 
known violinist and teacher, was his in- 
terpreter. Mr. Chamberlain acted as 
concert-master of the orchestra, and I 
found him particularly enthusiastic over 
his chief’s abilities as a conductor. The 
small orchestra which Mr. Decellier has 
in the picture house seems to be com- 
monly regarded as the best in Montreal. 

The French population sits up and 
takes notice chiefly when some one men- 
tions opera. It is their musical lan- 
guage, as oratorio is that of the Brit- 
ish element. The support and the chorus 
for Montreal’s recent season of French 
opera, with principals drawn from 
the Metropolitan and Chicago companies, 
came from the French element. The 
most important of the French musical 
organizations, I was told, is L’Associa- 
tion Chorale St. Louis de France, which, 
among its other undertakings, has sung 
Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust.” 

_ Montreal, the largest city in Canada, 
is the most distressed by lack of a suit- 
able auditorium for musical events, al- 
though the city otherwise has imposing 
buildings, with many impressive public 
edifices, including among them an ad- 
mirable art gallery. Because of it, the 
New York Symphony and other orches- 
tras have given concerts in theaters after 
the play or the picture of the evening 
Was over, beginning the musical program 


at 11 o’clock at night. Artists ordinar- 
ily appear on Sunday afternoons at His 
Majesty’s Theater, and although the 
Sabbath recitals seem to please the 
French, many of the English, I was told, 
object to them. There is no auditorium 
large enough for those events which 
make it desirable to assemble a vast 
audience at popular prices; consequently 
it is difficult to bring certain artists to 
Montreal. In former years there was a 
barnlike structure, called the Arena, 
which was utilized, but when this was 
destroyed by fire, Montreal was left with- 
out any large place of assembly. The 
drill halls, or armories, are not avail- 
able. 

A soldiers’ memorial in the form of an 
auditorium has been considered in Mon- 
treal, but no momentum seems to have 
been gained. I found some of the Brit- 
ish element blaming the French, and 
some of the French blaming the English. 
It seems to be an instance of the two 
populations failing to work together. 
Even the mention of a memorial, I was 
informed, brought up differencs difficult 
to iron out. The British, thinking first 
of choral festivals, desired a huge audi- 
torium; the French, with their love of 
the stage, wanted an opera house. The 
Montreal Board of Trade, apparently, 
has not taken the lead that might be ex- 
pected of it, in attempting to crystallize 
the auditorium movement, and news- 
paper agitation has not borne fruit. 


Jessie Masters in 
Recital Program at 
Masonic Reunion 





Jessie Masters, Contralto, and Com- 
mander General R. R. Lewis at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral in Couders- 
port, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The 
recital of Jessie Masters, the Washing- 
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CONCERT SEASON 1920-1921 NOW BOOKING 


CARMEN PASCOVA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO (Chicago Opera Association) 


“A PICTURESQUE SINGER FROM AUSTRALIA” 
Exclusive Management JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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There is a third element in Montreal, 
which, it seemed to me, might play a 
considerable part in bringing the city to 
a fuller and happier use of its abundant 


musical resources. This is the influen- 
tial, though not numerically large, Jew- 
ish element. It impressed me as _ pub- 
lic spirited, and I was told by Mr. Bour- 
don that it had been liberal in support- 
ing concerts by visiting celebrities. A 
fine example has been set by Geoffrey J. 
Levine, a business man of this element, 
who, although he told me he “could not 
tell a high note from a low one,” is aid- 
ing talented children by means of schol- 
arships in the Canadian Academy. 

“Tt isn’t a heavy burden,” he said, 
“and I am glad to feel that I may be 
doing some good.” 

Mr. Levine has established, through 
Dr. Dunev, what is known as the Jew- 
ish Musical Scholarship Fund, but the 
scholarships are open to others besides 
those of Jewish faith. 

Interesting to an American, in that it 
typifies a phase of musical activity 
scarcely duplicated on this side of the 
line, is the Dominion College of Music, 
which is devoted entirely to examination 
work. Its secretary, George Brewer, ex- 
plained to me that the institution does no 
teaching whatever, but conducts its ex- 
aminations over a wide area, issuing cer- 
tificates of proficency to many hundreds 
of students studying with private teach- 


ers or in smaller schools in various parts 
of Canada. In this work it competes 
with other Canadian institutions and 
with the examiners of the Royal Acad- 
emy and Royal College of London. 
Prize winning students have been sent 
to England for scholarships by the Royal 
College and also in what is known as the 
Strathcona Competition. There is alse 
the Prix de Europe, by which talent has 
been sent to Paris, and conéerning which 
[ heard more when I reached Quebec. 
An essentially musical city, in spite— 
or perhaps because of—its sharp division 
into two communities of distinct and dif- 
fering culture; and in spite of its need of 
an auditorium, Montreal has much to ap- 
peal to a musical traveler, as well as to 
the sightseer interested primarily in its 
pictorial quality. Mount Royal, its chief 
scenic asset, was the last place the 
French sutrendered to the English. They 
never surrendered their Frenchness. 
With their own French dailies, they don’t 
have to read what the critics of the Eng- 
lish newspapers write. But sometimes, 
in sending in their advance notices, their 
hauteur resolves itself into humor, as 
when—in a letter which one of the daily 
paper critics exhibited to me—a French 
choral society prompted the thought that 
the French revolution was still on, by 
asking the English newspapers to an- 
nounce, regarding a forthcoming per- 
formance, that “Judith will be publicly 
executed in Montreal for the first time.” 





ton contralto, at the Pennsylvania State 
Masonic Convocation at Coudersport, 
Pa., recently won for her a real ovation 
from the 1400 Masons who were present 
in the beautiful Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
In this instance the experiment of hav- 
ing an artist present an entire program 
was so successful as to suggest that the 
Pennsylvania Scottish Rite Masonic 
bodies arrange to have something of the 
kind form a part of their annual reunion 
program. Coudersport is a town of only 
about 4000, yet it was estimated that 
there were over 3000 visitors in the town 
on the occasion of Miss Masters’s recital, 
which was the outstanding feature of an 
extensive program. The cathedral seats 
more than 1400, and it was thronged to 
the limit. The applause following Miss 
Masters’s program, which lasted about 
one-half hour, was most complimentary. 
Miss Masters has returned to her home 
here for a brief stay before beginning 
her recital tour in the Middle West. 
| @ F 


Federation Prize Winner Has Lengthy 
Tour 


During the past season Arthur Klein, 
winner of the prize offered by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs at 
Peterboro last summer for the best 
young pianist in this country, has ap- 
peared in a tour covering thirty-five 
concerts in various parts of the country, 
under the direction of the Federation 
committee. 

Mr. Klein, who is a pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, is scheduled to give a recital at 
Mr. Hughes’s studio on Friday evening, 
July 9. 


Son Born in Buenos Aires to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mischel Cherniavsky 


Haensel & Jones, managers of the 
Cherniavsky Trio, are in receipt of a tele- 
gram from Buenos Aires, where the Trio 
is now appearing with great success, noti- 
fying them of the birth of a son to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mischel Cherniavsky. After the 
close of their South American tour the 
Trio will proceed to South Africa, a 
country which they have visited many 
times in their previous round-the-world 
tours. 


Merle Alcock Acclaimed in Recital in 
Charlottesville, Va. 


CHARLOTTSVILLE, VA., July 5.—The 
first musical offering of the Summer 
Quarter Lyceum Course was a song re- 
cital on July 1, by Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, with Harry Oliver Hurt at the 
piano, The audience completely filled 
the main part of Cabell Hall, and the 
close attention and enthusiastic applause 
after each number were proof of its 
sincere enjoyment and appreciation. Un- 








reserved praise must be given to Mrs. 
Alcock’s beautiful voice, its natural qual- 
ity, its flexibility, and to her interpre- 
tative powers. Every number of the 
program seemed particularly well chosen 
from the standpoint of variety and ar- 
tistic intentions. The “Doll’s Cradle 
Song,” by the Moussorgsky, was most 
effective in characteristic interpretations. 
The singing of “Peace” by Hawley 
showed all the smoothness and beauty 
of an artist’s voice, while the old Irish 
song, “The Meeting of the Waters,” 
made a strong appeal through its true 
sentiment and emotion. Much credit is 
due Mr. Hurt .for his smooth and sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. E.R 





Frank Harris of Steubenville, Ohio, Mar- 
ries Mildred Guy of Chicago 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, July 5.—Frank 
Harris of this city, and Mildred M. Guy 
of Chicago, were married recently in 
Chicago. Mr. Harris, who is an ac- 
complished musician, made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Guy while a student in 
Chicago during the past year. The 
couple will live in Steubenville where 
they plan to open a conservatory. 





Augusta Cottlow to be Managed by 
Harry Culbertson 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, will make 
her first appearance since her return 
from Europe, with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in a concert in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, including one with the Detroit 
Symphony. Many important dates are 
being booked for Miss Cottlow, who is 
about to start out on the biggest season 
of her career under the management of 
Harry Culbertson. 





Miss Margulies Off for Mediterranean 


Adele Margulies, the New York pian- 
ist and teacher, who is widely known as 
a chamber music player through her ap- 
pearances with the Margulies Trio, sailed 
July 1 on the S. S. Providence for 
Naples and will spend the summer 
abroad. She returns on the same 
steamer, sailing from Marseilles, arriv- 
ing in New York on Sept. 30, and will 
resume her teaching Oct. 1. 





Henry Gurney to Make Operatic and 
Concert Appearances 


Henry Gurney, the Philadelphia tenor, 
continues his busy schedule of appear- 
ances without abatement. He _ scored 
marked success recently when he sang 
for the Rotarians in Atlantic City. Fu- 
ture engagements include an operatic 
concert in Newark on July 23, and as one 
of the soloists in the Stabat Mater in 
Wilmington, Del., July 25. 
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Ultimas Noticas—May 27th, 1920 


‘Miss Nash is the possessor of much temperament and sincere artistry 
in the interpretation of the composers whom she presents with elevated and 


sober concept and makes one feel the sensibilities of the artistic soul. The 
extra numbers which she was forced to give brought new triumphs to this 
young and intelligent artist whose speedy career is already full of indis- 


putable and merited triumphs.” 
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Makes “‘complete conquest” at Santiago. “ Has 
left her name in letters of gold in book of artistic 
remembrances.” A great artist in all the mean- 
ing of the word. 


IN RECITAL 


La Union—May 27th, 1920 

“The truly colossal impression made upon the public of Santiago when 
Frances Nash appeared here, a few days ago, without previous notice, 
executing in a marvellous manner the brilliant concerto of Saint Saens, was 
amply confirmed in her recital yesterday. The public had anxiously 
awaited an entire program by Miss Nash in order to better appreciate her 
astounding merits, and the public came to the conclusion that its first 
impression was real and well founded. It applauded long and vigorously all 
the numbers of her interesting program. 

“Frances Nash combines all of the qualities which make up the excellent 
pianist: brilliant technique, exceptional temperament, insuperable rhythm, 
sentiment and delicacy which bring into contrast the force and vigor which 
sometimes surprise, and a profound knowledge of the artistic soul of all 
she interprets, thereby obtaining from each work its ample beauties. 

“One must also add to these qualities the exquisite distinction of her 
personality, her grace and youth, the elegance of her movements which gave 
an air of poesy that made us believe her a species of superior vision. 

“Frances Nash made a full conquest of the public. She is a great artist in 
all of the meaning of the word and the ray of light that she leaves on her 
way through Santiago will illumine the impression of pure art for a long 


while. 

“The public applauded so long that Miss Nash was obliged to add four 
encores to her program and the young artist has left her name written in 
letters of gold in the book of our artistic remembrances and classed as a 
star of the first magnitude and at the side of the great foreign artists who 
have visited us and increased our. national love.” : 
































La Nacion—May 27th, 1920 

“Frances Nash displayed those qualities which unite to make up the 
artist and the interpreter, and truly she was the winner of most effusive 
applause. She possesses clear vision, remains faithful to the letter, not 


forgetting because of this there is an audience before her which she must 
both interest and stir. Frances Nash did both and to the great honor of 


the artist, with lofty and unstained weapons. Her offerings from the mod- 
ern composers brought new triumphs, legitimate and well earned.” 











El Mercurio—May 27th, 1920 

“Frances Nash is a sincere artist in whom are united forceful tempera- 
ment and an elevated conception of her offerings. She demands attention 
by her finished technique and the confidence with which she attacks her 
tone and there are moments when she is so possessed by her instrument 
that she appears to forget her surroundings and is absorbed in the beauty 
of effects and rhythmic combinations. She is able in this mood to pro- 
duce unexpected dynamic contrasts and to fulfill the spirit of the composer. 
She is carried away by her temperament but without sacrifice or affecta- 
tion. The Chopin Sonata seemed correct in every feeling and she knows 
how to treat Bach with brilliancy and good taste. In this artist exist fine 
sensibilities, temperament and personality which are free and individual. 
Frances Nash is interesting because of her independence of standards; her 
maturity makes her appear an artist of long standing. To enumerate all 
of the numbers that appeared on her program would be a long task, but 
we do not doubt she will soon give another recital after her splendid 
success of yesterday.” 

















With Orchestra 


El Mercurio—May 26th, 1920 
(By Carlos Silva Cruz)—Dir. National Library 


_ “Like the light of an awakening dawn came the clear and luminous inspira- 

tion of Saint Saens, under the agile fingers of a young pianist who revealed 
herself a master, directly, immediately: Frances Nash. The public had no 
idea of the surprise that awaited them through her playing of this well 
known concerto performed in such clean cut manner and so full of grace 
and brilliancy. 

“Her appearance followed “Death and Transfiguration,” by Strauss, and 
this rose colored vision of youth and grace seemed a prolongation of the 
finale of the poem, a living and ideal image of the Transfiguration. And 
afterwards the public was quite right in giving her ovations with enthu- 
siasm seldom seen here, well justified by her captivating and supreme dis- 
tinction, which dominated the orchestra in every moment without trying 
to force the tone and revealed in the flexibility of her performance and her 
poetic conception, a complete and mature artist.” 





























OPENS NEXT TOUR OF U.S.A. ON NOVEMBER ist, 1920 


La Union—May 20th, 1920 


“Without excess of reclaime, Frances Nash arrived, presented herself, 
conquered and dominated with the arms of art and talent. When she ap- 
peared the charm and grace of her personality attracted much attention, 
but when she had finished the three movements of the concerto with great 
brilliancy, splendid technique, perfect musicality and a sense of rhythm 
eloquent,—the audience burst into an ovation which we do not remember to 


have witnessed before. Miss Nash was recalled many times with inde- 
scribable enthusiasm and the whole orchestra joined in acclaiming her art.” 








El Mercurio—May 20th, 1920 


“The press did not abound in bombastic and superlative advance no- 
tices, therefore, our surprise was great when we heard her execute the piano 
with such incomparable skill in the Saint Saens G minor concerto. Through- 


out the hall ran the thrill of great spiritual emotions,—heads were held 








tense in a desperate effort to follow the movements of her fingers, agile, 
flexible, intelligent and full of harmonic vibrations. Sentiment, agility and 
rhythm all germinate from these finger tips without contortions or pose; 
anxiously the large audience followed, hoping that this musical moment 
would prolong itself indefinitely.” 





Direction, EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Chickering Piano 
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So 
Tacoma Acclaims 
Nina Morgana in 
Stadium Concert 





Soprano, as Seen by a 
Noted Artist 


Nina Morgana, 


The above picture is a photograph of 
a painting made by A. Tamburini, a 
noted Italian painter in New Orleans. 
The painting was made when Miss Mor- 
gana sang in concert there last month 
with Enrico Caruso. 

Miss Morgana appeared at the Stad- 
ium in Tacoma on July 5, scoring a 
great success. It was the “Fourth of 
July Concert” and a mammoth audience 
turned out to hear it. Edward W. 
Rhodes of Post 2, American Legion, sent 


» a wire to the Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau, Miss Morgana’s managers, say- 
ing: “Miss Morgana sang with such 
clearness and power that every note car- 
ried to the furthest corners. Her charm- 
ing personality coupled with the sweet 
quality of her voice brought forth a tre- 
mendous ovation.” Miss Morgana is to 
be soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium with 
_ National Symphony Orchestra on 
July 22. 


—— 





BARONDESS WITH BRACALE 





Samoiloff Pupil Engaged for South 


American Operatic Tour 


Lazar §. Samoiloff, the New York 
vocal teacher, received last week a cable- 


» gram from Jean Barondess, soprano, one 


of his artist-pupils, from Havana. The 
cable brought the news that Miss Baron- 
dess, who has been singing leading réles 
for the last nine weeks with the Arango 
Opera Company in the Cuban capital, 


has accepted a contract offered her by 
Adolfo Bracale, director of the Bracale 
Opera Company. The contract calls for 
Miss Barondess’s singing leading rdéles 
with his company on its tour of five 
weeks, taking her to South America. 
She will sing with the Bracale forces 
in Lima, Peru. 

With the Arango company Miss Baron- 
dess has appeared during the last two 
months with noteworthy ‘success in 
“Aida,” “Bohéme,” “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Masked Ball.” 


PERCY GRAINGER GIVES 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO FOUR 








Talented Pupils at Summer School of 
Chicago Musical College Honored 
by Australian 


CHICAGO, July 8.—Percy Grainger, 
who is teaching in the summer session 
of the Chicago Musical College, has fifty- 
two students already and several others 
are expected this week. Mr. Grainger 
has given three scholarships this year. 
The first was won by Mortimer Brown- 
ing of Greensboro, N. C.; the second by 
Muriel Kerr, nine years of age, of 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, and the 
third jointly by Carolyn Schuyler of Chi- 
cago, and Mabel Babbington of Colman, 
Tex. Both Miss Schuyler and Miss Bab- 
bington studied with Mr. Grainger last 
year. Many others who studied with 
him last summer in Chicago, have re- 
turned too, among them six from Win- 
nipeg. 

Mr. Grainger completed his concert 
season with a recital at Minneapolis, his 
fourth appearance there this season, on 
June 24, and in Chicago at the Ziegfeld 
Theater on June 29. Encores ran as 
high as eight in Chicago and nine in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Grainger’s own works 
on both programs, “One More Day, My 
John,” “Molly on the Shore,” “Colonial 
Song” and “Country Gardens” were re- 
demanded, as were R. Nathanial Dett’s 
“Juba,” Balfour Gardiner’s “Humor- 
esque” and Roger Quilter’s “Moonlight 
on the Lake.” In Minneapolis Mr. 
Grainger also played David W. Guion’s 
concert setting for piano of “Turkey in 
the Straw,” which he had to repeat after 
his thrilling performance of it. 

Mr. Grainger and his mother are 
stopping at the Parkway Hotel during 
their Chicago sojourn. Mrs. Grainger’s 
birthday occurred on July 3, when she 
was presented with many flowers by her 
son’s pupils and their Chicago friends. 


Reed College Chorus Gives Eighth An- 
nual Concert in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 15.—The eighth 
annual concert by the Reed College 
Chorus, under the direction of Hans 
Hoerlein was given on June 14. The col- 
lege song, “Fair Reed,’ was received 
with immense enthusiasm. The words 
of the song were written by Dr. William 
T. Foster, former president of the col- 
lege. N. J. C. 














Kindler 





Union. 


Rachmaninoff 


Three great artists in concert for the 


National Association of Talking Machine 
Jobbers, Atlantic City, June 30, 1920. 


“Each received thunderous applause.”— 


| Atlantic City Daily Press. 
| 


“An unparalleled success.”—The Evening 


N. B. The Victor Company engages only 
artists of supreme merit for its red seal 
records and for such concert occasions. 


Hans Kindler may be engaged for Concerts from 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


Caruso 




















Californians Cheer Jacobinoff 





Sascha Jacobinoff, Brilliant Young Pianist, at Top of Glacier Point, Yosemite Valley 


4,NTERING into his second Summer season at the University of California at 
Berkeley, Sascha Jacobinoff has already given a number of concerts there, play- 

ing at his first concert, on June 30, in Wheeler Hall, a Grieg sonata, with "Marie 
Mikova, pianist, and solos for the remainder of the program. With Miss Mikova he 
also appeared at the Greek Theater, scoring a big success before an audience of 5000. 


Mr. Jacobinoff will give another concert, at which he will play the “Kreutzer 
Sonata with Miss Mikova, and as a solo offering, Bruch’s 


” 


“Scoteh Fantasy.” 





SAN ANTONIO CLUB HEARS PRIZE WORKS 





Winners in Texas Competition 
Present Works—Start New 
Conservatory 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 4.—Among . 


the last concerts of the season, one of 
unusual significance was that given by 
the San Antonio Musical Club, present- 
ing the prize winning compositions. 

Early in the season the club announced 
a contest for musicians of the State, of- 
fering the following prizes: $100 for the 
best composition for piano, and the same 
amount for the best song; second prizes 
of $25 each and a third prize of $10 of- 
fered by the president, Mrs. Lewis K. 
Beck. 

The first prize for piano was given to 
Horace Clark of Houston, for his Fan- 
tasie Melodique, a graceful and melodious 
composition. It was played by Ella 
Mackenson, as Mr. Clark could not be 
present. Valse Caprice by Dr. Geb- 
hardt of Greenville won the second piano 
prize, and was also a pleasing composi- 
tion. 

The two songs which won the first 
and second prizes were “Yesterday” by 
Clyde E. Whitlock of Fort Worth ‘and 
“Tears” by Viola Beck of Dallas. These 
were sung by Daisy Polk and Mary Au- 
brey respectively, both the songs and 
the singers pleasing the large audience 
greatly. The piano number, “Why,” by 
E. L. Harp of Toyah, and the song, “The 
Fairies Deck the Green,” by Grace Twy- 
man of Marshall, won the third prize. 
Daisy Polk interpreted the song in a 
charming manner. Other numbers on 
the program were: Violin Concerto of 
Mendelssohn by Anita Daniels; two 
songs, Clavelitos, Valverde and Mar- 
tinale, Hector Gorjux, sung by Car- 
men Gorjux; three works for violin, Pre- 
ludium by Alfred Moffat; “Cherry Ripe,” 
Cyril Scott, and Spanish Dance No. 8; 
Sarasate, played by E. Clyde Whitlock, 
violinist, were well received. Viola Beck 
played two of her own piano composi- 
tions, “Dusk” and “The Jester.” She 


really was awarded the second prize for 
piano, but by the rules of the contest, 
she was debarred from receiving more 
than one prize. 

A delightful surprise was the appear- 


ance of Mary Howard, who was given a 
hearty welcome, having recently re- 
turned from New York, where she had 
been studying for the past two years. 
She is a favorite in San Antonio, not 
only because of her beautiful voice, but 
her endearing personality. 

A new school of music has been opened 
as the San Antonio School of Music, J. 
M. Steinfeldt and Julian Paul Blitz, 
directors. Mr. Steinfeldt is dean of 
pianists and teachers in San Antonio and 
a composer of ability; Julian Blitz, a 
‘cellist of the first rank, also conductor 
of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
and director of the Chaminade Chorus. 
W. H. Smith, well known musician and 
director of the municipal band, will teach 
all the band instruments. 

At the closing recital given by the 
pupils of the Clara Duggan Madison 
School for Piano, the Hertzberg medal 
was presented to Floy Menger, who 
played a Sonata by Haydn and the D 
Major Concerto by Mozart in a most 
creditable manner. Olga _ Seiser_ re- 
ceived the Madison medal for regular 
practice and good progress. 

Minnie Hirsh, pupil of Clara Duggan 
Madison, received: the scholarship from 
the State Federation of Music Clubs, for 
a summer term at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, under Mme. Melville 
Liszniewska. 

Frederick King, who recently was 
elected president of the San Antonio 
Music Teachers’ Association, presented 
his pupils in two recitals, June 26 and 
28. Splendid programs wane, ares: 





Henry R. Austin of A. P. Schmidt Co., 
Returns from Europe 


Henry R. Austin, of the publish- 
ing firm of the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 
Boston, has returned from marone, 
and resumed his duties in the pub- 
lishing. field. In London Mr. us- 
tin, who is an accomplished organist, 
gave a recital at the Church of St. Clem- 
ent Danes, the Strand, on May 5. Among 
the works he performed were Arthur 
Foote’s Toccata in E Minor, the Finale 
from Vierne’s First Symphony, Cal- 
laerts’ Fantasia in D, Torjussen’s “Nor- 
wegian Nights” and pieces by Mailly, 


. Bonnet .and. Coleman. 
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So Far Our Presidents Have 
Not Been Musically Gifted 





By Robert A. Simon in the New York Evening Post 








. Pigg that talented aspirant 
for high governmental honors, 
played on two musical instruments—on 
the trombone and on the marine parade, 
as one of the Three Little Maids ob- 
served. But Senator Warren G. Hard- 
ing outdoes Nanki-Poo. He has con- 
fessed that as a member of the Marion 
Ohio Silver Cornet Band he performed 
on the alto horn and doubled on the tuba. 
If Senator Harding is elected he will 
have the distinction of being the first 
President with musical accomplishments 
proved in public, for our Chief Execu- 
tives, whatever their other artistic gifts, 


have not been men of note in a musical 
sense. 

There is a _ tradition that George 
Washington was something of a virtuoso 
on the flute, but a recent investigator, 
Miss Frances R. Grant, has discovered a 
letter from the first President to Francis 
Hopkinson, composer of “Hail Colum- 
bia,” in which Washington regrets that 
he can “neither sing nor raise a single 
note on any instrument to convince the 
unbelieving.” The stern and rock-bound 
Adamses were equally free of melodic 
achievements, although John Quincy 
Adams did manifest lyrical tendencies in 
his almost forgotten light verse. 

One of Thomas Jefferson’s biographers 
hands down a subtle bit of two-edged 
musical criticism in the remark that “his 
violin was a never-ending source of de- 
light to him.” Benjamin Franklin not 
only played harp, guitar and violin, but 
also devised an elaborate set of musical 
glasses known as the “armonica,” which 
he hoped would displace the piano as a 
household annoyance. Perhaps that is 
why Franklin never became President. 

Abraham Lincoln never has_ been 
thought of as musical, yet singing af- 


fected him deeply. John C. Freund, edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA, tells a story, 
hitherto unpublished, which he heard 
about twenty-five years ago from an old 
negro servant in the Lincoln family. 
One day, when the cares and sorrows of 
state were unusually heavy, Lincoln 
walked through the streets of Washing- 
ton, his head bowed in thought and his 
hands clasped behind him. On passing 
a schoolhouse he heard a group of. chil- 
dren singing. He stopped, took off his 
high beaver hat, and stood silently in 
front of the building, listening to the 
song. As he listened, the deep lines of 
care left his face and he seemed to be 
taken away from his burdens. Then the 
song ended, and Linceln continued his 
solitary stroll through the byways of the 
capital. 

Gen. Grant is the victim of many anec- 
dotes which exploit the non-aesthetic 
side of the man. The famous tale about 
knowing only two tunes—“one is ‘Yan- 
kee Doodle’ and the other isn’t”—has 
been applied to him and David Bispham 
in “A Quaker Singer’s Recollections” tells 
how on one occasion the General was 
compelled to sit through a glee club con- 
cert. The enthusiastic hostess asked 
the President what song he would be 
pleased to hear and the answer was: 
“Anything you please, madame; I don’t 
know one note from another.” 


Grant’s tone-deafness and indifference 
contrast sharply with the attitude of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who was a de- 
votee of folk-songs. Shortly before his 
marriage Hayes wrote a letter to his 
fiancée in which he observed that “with 
no musical taste or cultivation myself, I 
am yet so fond of simple airs that I have 
often thought I could never love a 
woman who did not sing them.” 

More recently music has been finding 
a home in the White House—chiefly as- 
serts Mr. Freund, through the influence 


of the women relatives of the Presidents. 
President McKinley was not himself a 
musician, but his niece, Miss Mabel Mc- 
Kinley, was a successful composer, and 
even made headline appearances in 
vaudeville, presenting her own songs. 
Mrs. Taft is a great music lover, and it is 
said, made several concert appearances 
in her youth. 


The Colonel Liked “Danny Deever” 


Theodore Roosevelt used to lament that 
he had no musical accomplishments, and 
it is reported that he could not carry a 
tune. bn his tours about the country 
he was wont when in a reflective mood 
to hum; listeners finally identified the 
tune as “Garry Owen.” However, he liked 
to hear Chopin, Schumann and Brahms 
played on the piano, and on one occa- 
sion he characterized Walter Dam- 
rosch’s setting of “Danny Deever” as “a 
bully song.” He was particularly inter- 
ested in the native songs of the Indians 
and he memorized the texts of many 
tribal chants, although there is no record 
that he ever sang them. 

The present régime has been excep- 
tional musical. The President, accord- 
ing to David Bispham, has “a tenor voice 
of considerable power and sweetness,” 
and his daughter, Miss Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson, has won for herself a rec- 
ognized place on the concert stage. 

“Miss Wilson deserves great credit,” 
commented Mr. Freund, “not only for 
her own achievements as a musician, but 
for her generous aid to young American 
musicians. Her White House musicales 
have not been devoted to the appearances 
of singers and instrumentalists already 
celebrated, and the young and talented 
unknowns have found a hospitable re- 
ception there.” 





Arthur Shattuck to Tour Southwest 


Arthur Shattuck, who made himself 
popular in the Southwest during his last 
American tour two seasons ago, will re- 
turn to that part of the country for a 
number of engagements next spring. 
Engagements already closed for the first 
week in April include recitals in St. 
Joseph, at Chickasha College, Okla., and 
Tulsa, and appearances as soloists with 
the New York Philharmonic in Dallas 
and Fort Worth. 


Bodanzky Examines Shipment of F 
pean Scores and Instruments 


Shipments of violins and music { 
Europe for use by the Nationa] < 
phony Orchestra last week re 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the 0); 
tra, back from his summer home o 
coast of New England. He spent se 
days testing the instruments and 
ing the scores. 

These shipments are only the fi; 
several which are to come from Vj,» 
and other European musical center. ;,, 
the orchestra. Last year a fund of 
sands of dollars was set aside to 
the men of the orchestra with th 
instruments obtainable, and the , 
are the first of these to be rec 
The shipments of music are to e: 
the library of the orchestra. 





Oklahoma City Wants New Auditoriyy, 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA, July 5. 
spite the fact that the Overholser 1}, 
ater has been leased for vaudevil! 
the coming season, Hathaway Harper, 
local manager, announced recently tha 
the series of concerts already booked 
will not be cancelled, but will be . 
at the Fair Ground Auditorium or the 
Coliseum. The following artists ay 
promised for the coming season, with 
the probability of more bookings by Mr, 
Harper later: Mary Garden, (Galli. 
Curci, Kubelik and Hoffman. Ever since 


‘ learning of the leasing of the Overho!sey 


Mr. Harper has been endeavoring 
finance a theater for legitimate shows 
and musical events, but because of the 
stringent conditions prevailing he has 
so far been unsuccessful. A movement 
to erect a building to serve the dua! pur- 
pose of housing this class of entertain. 
ments and to provide studios for the va- 
rious music teachers of the city, is being 
discussed. a me. C. 





Ben Redden Soloist at Student Concert 
in Boston 


At a recent recital given in Boston by 
piano pupils of Alice Oliver Redden, Ben 
Redden, tenor, sang several groups of 
songs. Among his offerings were Johr 
Barnes Wells’s “Dream Port,” Car 
Roma’s “My Jean” and Vanderpool’ 
“Values.” 








?“The organ recital a living thing’ & 
76 RECITALS—Season 1919-20—were played from Coast to Coast by 


PIETRO A. YON 


The Distinguished Organ Virtuoso and Composer 














THE PRESS ACCLAIMS HIM: 


San Francisco Examiner, April 15, 1920: “Playing 
the organ simply and effectively is as difficult as 
drawing the nude in outline. 
it. Pietro A. Yon is one of the masters. He gal- 


vanized the audience into enthusiasm. There was no 


artifice about his playing, no trickery, no sophistica- 
tion—only mastery, and nothing more.”—Redfern 


Mason, + * * 


Chicago Evening Post, March 2, 1920: “Mr. Yon 
has a brilliant technique and a keen sense of how 


to make the organ effective as a concert instrument. 


The Bach Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor showed 
the breadth of his musicianship, and he played it 


with appreciation for the music and with clean tech- 
niaue. Mr. Yon has unusual command of the in- 


strument.”—Karleton Hackett. 
a a es * * * 


Minneapolis Journal, December 18, 1919: “Both 
were played with the boundless resources of technic 
and equally boundless resourcefulness of: mood char- 
acterization, of which Yon showed himself the pos- 


sessor.”—Victor Nilsson. 
* on 7 


Kansas City Times, April 28, 1920: “There was 
exquisite beauty of detail, well ordered perspectives 


and the utmost of delicacy of shading. The shal- 


lowly built, practical little church became, by the 
alchemy.of his playing, a dim aisled cathedral. The 


modern sonata of Pagella was rich in these effects, 












































Only masters can do- 


and the great Toccata and Fugue of Bach was a 
model of smooth and brilliant playing.” 
* o* * 


El Paso Herald, April 23, 1920: “Mr. Yon’s tech- 
nique is faultless, His hands move over the ‘keys 
with the precision and perfect control of a great 
piano virtuoso, and his feet perform marvels on the 


pedal keyboard. Those of us who stood beside him 
as he played his ‘First Concert Study’ realized that 
he possesses probably the most remarkable pedal 


technique of any organist in the world.”—George 
Daland. * * s 

San Francisco Chronicle, April 15, 1920: “Yon is a 
brilliant musician, a warmly temperamental inter- 
preter and a person of magnetic radiations. A poetic 
fervor permeates all his readings. He is pre-emi- 
nently a lyric player, with a Latin fire that trans- 


mutes song into improvisation.”—Ray C. Brown. 
* * ok 


Los Angeles Daily Times, April 20, 1920: “Yon 
rendered a programme which brought out not only 
his exceptional gifts as an organist, but also his 


ability as a composer. The public rarely has an op- 
portunity to hear concert works written for organ 
and played by so distinguished a musician. The 


familiar Bach Toccata and Fugue was very beauti- 
fully played:-and brought the musician applause and 
a demand for an encore.”—Jeanne Redman. 
























































Madison, Wisc., State Journal: “Mr. Yon’s te:!- 
nique on the manuals and pedals and general cor- 





mand of the instrument is wonderful and above cri!'- 
cism. The Prelude and Fugue in A Minor of Bach 
gave Mr. Yon an opportunity to display his unerri"¢ 
technique.” 





For Recitals Season 1920-21, Address Secretary to PIETRO A. YON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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“OTELLO” A MAGNET 
IN QUAKER CITY 


Academy Packed at Perform- 
ance of Work by the 
Lyric Federation 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4.—Indoor opera 
‘n this warm and humid latitude on June 
) does not sound any too alluring, espe- 
cially when the work selected is a mas- 
terpiece of the lyric drama like Verdi’s 
“Otello,” and not one of the light 
peretta species. But the Academy of 
Musie was packed for the “Otello” pro- 
duction with which Chevalier Alfredo 
Salmaggi tempted the operatic fates. 
The size of the audience and its recep- 
tivity and enthusiasm were a testimony 
that Philadelphia can, even under ad- 
verse conditions, stand the late and 
vreater Verdi of “Otello” and ‘“Fal- 
staff” as well as the melody-monger of 
the earlier operas, and the ripe operatic 
composer of “Rigoletto” and “Aida.” 

Till the Italian Lyric Federation, 
which sponsored this performance, re- 
stored it to our stage, Philadelphia had 
not heard “Otello” since the days of Os- 
car Hammerstein. And old Hammer- 
‘steinian star, Nicola Zerola, unheard 
here in the intervening years, also re- 
appeared in the title role. Zerola, who 
is said to have been engaged by the 
Metropolitan next season, in his former 
career here, sang the Don Josés and 
Manricos and romantic réles and not the 
highly dramatic parts like the Moor of 
the Verdi-ized Shakespeare. He has 
made marked advances in the h‘strionic 
side of his art and this phase was the 
most effective of his impersonation. Vo- 
cally his method has gained in poise and 
surety, but his voice seemed tired and a 
bit distressed. Doubtless he was suffer- 
ing from the aftermath of the illness 
which caused the postponement of the 
New York presentation of the opera. As 
a matter of fact it had been postponed 
here also from the preceding Saturday 
to Wednesday. 

Vincent Ballester, the baritone,. re- 
vealed a very fine voice and a stage 
presence and acting effectiveness that 
made his Jago rather memorable. His 
singing of the “Credo” was very well 
done, though it did not have the dia- 
blerie and malice of similar “villain” 
parts entrusted to baritones. Ballester, 
who was “discovered” by Max Rabinoff 
singing in a Gotham cinema palace a 
few seasons ago, is a baritone who will 
bear watching. 

Louise Darcle made a touching and 
appealing Desdemona, singing the Ave 
Maria and the Willow Song lyrically. 
Gaetano Merola, who has conducted a 
number of popular price opera com- 
panies here in the past decade or more, 
obtained unusually admirable _ effects 
from his somewhat hastily assembled or- 
chestra. This was very fortunate, for 
as in the Wagnerian scores, in the two 
Verdi works, in which the Italian com- 
poser applied the symphonic methods of 
the German composer’s_ lyric-dramatic 
theories, the orchestration is the opera 
and not merely an accompaniment to the 
arias of the singers. W. R. M. 


EUGENE 


YSAYE 


Eminent Belgian 
Virtuoso 


SEASON 1920-21 
CONCERT TOUR 


Booking for Recitals 
NOW Through 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
220 West 42d Street New York 
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Independence Day 
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lusical 
Almanack 


for JULY, which hath XXXI 


Hot Days 


Compiled by F. C. Schang 











Off to Europe 





A PARABLE 


1 Who shall ascend unto the office of 
the concert manager, and who shall 
stand in his holy place? 


bo 


She that hath good notices, a chic 
appearance and the wherewithal to 
pay her way. 

3 She shall come before the host and 
be welcomed in the seats of the 
mighty. 

4 There came a maid saying, Behold 

I have sung in the far provinces, 

fain would I sing in the city. 

A country audience resembleth a 

political convention: there is 

neither art nor understanding in it.” 


o 


6 But in the city cometh men of note 
and learning whose praise shall 
bring me fame. 


co | 


Now it came to pass that the maid 
sang in the city and her voice was 
good. 

8 Yea, it was sweet as a lark’s trill; 
as dulcet as the murmur of the 
brook on the mount. 

9 The manager said: Verily thou art 
THERE; thou _ shalt be booked 
afar and receive many talents 
therefor. 

10 And the maiden was booked afar; 
she was booked in Oklahoma and 
in Montana; aye, to the ends of 
the earth was she booked. 

11 And the amounts she_ received 
were to the ten thousands of 
shekels; her wealth was very great. 

12 Then to her manager did she write: 

Book me afar in the country, 


where the audiences are apprecia- 
tive; where they are so sympa- 
thetic. 

13 For there verily they know a good 
thing when they hear it. 
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Outdoor Music 





I Th 
2 | Christoph Wilibald Gluck born, 1714. 
3 Sa Rafael Joseffy born, 1853. 
4 Su INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
5 M_ R-34 crosses the Atlantic, 1919. 
6 Tu 
yo. | 
8 Th 
Rosenblatt and Vatican Choirs in joint recital, 1920. 
9 F Cost of living blamed on Mexican situation, 1920. 
10 Sa 
posed it, born, 1853. 
11 Su 
12 M 


13. Tu James Sumner, vice suppressor, ashamed to take his breath because it 


comes in short pants, 1920. 


14 W Bastille stormed, 1780. 


15 Th St. Swithin. 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony finished via Ouija Board, 1920. 


Royalty Day for John Philip Sousa. 


Gov. Cox of Ohio nominated for president by Democrats, 1920. 
Mrs. Harding picks out wall paper for White House, 1920. 


Riot in Okmulgee, Okla., when amateur concert manager books Cantor 


Henri Wieniawski, whose concerto wasn’t hackneyed when he first com- 


John Wanamaker, introducer of music in department stores, born, 1838. 


Law passed making it a crime to rustle programs at a concert, 1930. 


(Appears to be no record of who the attraction 
was, or what the box office receipts were.) 


Outdoor impresarios pray for clear weather. 


Nicholas Murray Butler announces he will be a candidate for the presi- 
Editor of Musical Almanack wishes he had arranged his vacation in July 


Eminent surgeon declares report that little Gloria swallowed the Caruso 


“Terminorum musicae Diffinitorium,” first musical dictionary, published, 


Several new symphony orchestras founded in New York City, 1921. 


Babe Ruth, celebrated home-run hitter, purchases ukulele, 1920. 


Very warm. 


Ernst Dohnyani born, 1877. 
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COMMENCEMENT CONCERTS 
OCCUPY DETROIT PUBLIC 


Lenora Sparkes Gives Benefit Concert— 
Two Music Schools Closed Season 
With Elaborate Programs 


DETROIT, MICH., July 2.—The com- 
mencement exercises of the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music took place on the 
evening of June 25, at the First Con- 
gregational Church. A program was 
given by Alle Zuidema, organist; Vin- 
cent Tkaczyk, violinist; Blanche Strong, 
pianist; Edward Tak, violinist; Ludwig 
Nast, ’cellist, and Rev. Gains Glenn At- 
kins, after which President Francis L. 
York presented diplomas to the follow- 
ing: Bachelor of music, Louis S. Hooper 
and Leona B. Springer; post graduate, 
piano, Mrs. Sarah Levi Adams, Eloise 
C. Hall, Clara Krueger, Bernice M. Ma- 
son, Clara B. Sippel, Mayme W. Weston 
and Angeline D. Willis; post graduate, 
theory, Mrs. Thresa Noll; piano, Mil- 
dred Lois Campbell, Mrs. Rose Ruben- 
stein, Mrs. Mary Farrar Pimlott, Mrs. 
Dora Guttentag, George Miriam Lane, 
Coila May Luxton, Lois Rozilla Whee- 
lock and Charlotte Werfel; violin, Vin- 
cent Tkaczyk; voice, Mrs. Henrietta 
Davis; organ, William George Schenk; 


16 EF Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler born, 1866. 
17 Sa _ Franco-Prussian War, 1870. 
8 Su 
dency in 1924, 1920. 
19 M 
instead of September, 1920. 
20 Tu 
jewels untrue, 1920. 
21 W_ Slogan “Music Helps to Win the War” first adopted, 1917. 
22 Th 
1474. 
23 F 
24 Sa “Florodora” sextette quit company for concert tour, 1920, 
25 Su Flageolet invented by Sieur Juvigny, 1581. 
20 M_ George Bernard Shaw born, 1856. 
27 Tu Vladimir de Pachmann born, 1848. 
28 W. First performance of “Parsifal” at Beyreuth, 1882. 
29 Th Epidemic of snap-shots in the musical papers, 1920. 
30 F 
31 Sa Mrs. Ruth puts it over the fence, 1920. 
theory, Lawrence Edwin Treidel and 


Grace Greenwood; public school mu- 
sic, Marion Elizabeth Randall; teacher’s 
certificate public school music, Helen 
Lois Kneeland, Bernice M. Mason, Ro- 
land E. West and Myra A. Coleman. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art were 
had on the.evening of June 24, at Temple 
Beth El, the program being given by the 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet, Ed- 
ward B. Manville, organist; J. Cameron 
McLean, baritone; Guy B. Williams, 
pianist, and Prof. R. M. Wenley, of the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Williams, 
the president, presented diplomas to 
the following: Doctor of music, Ed- 
ward Britton Manville, F. A. G. O.; 
bachelor of music, Ethel Greén, Edith 
L. Guirlinger and Winifred Ada White- 
ley; artist diplomas, Maybelle McGui- 
gan, Jennie arguerite Apel, Marion 
Buell Winckler, Elizabeth MacLennan 
and Esther A. V. Johnson; certificate of 
graduation, Evelyn Frances Lawrence, 
Kathleen Elizabeth Young and Eva 
Clark. The Institute has recently ac- 
quired adjoining property and will con- 
vert the building now occupying the site 
into a dormitory. This building will 
also contain extra studios, made neces- 
sary by the addition of several new 
teachers. 


‘ 


On the afternoon of June 20 the Car- 
pathia Singing Society, assisted by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Victor Kolar, gave a pro- 
gram in Carpathia Hall for the benefit 
of the Milk Fund for the Children of 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and Karel Havlicek, violin- 
ist, gave a concert at the Hotel Statler 
on Friday evening, June 18, for the bene- 
fit of the Young Women’s Home. 

M. McD. 





Daiber Artists to Appear at Stadium 

Marguerite Sullivan Fontrese, mezzo- 
soprano; Winifred Byrd, pianist, and 
Carmen Pascova, mezzo-soprano, have 
been engaged for an appearance at the 
New York Stadium during the present 
season of concerts. Miss Fontrese has 
been very successful this past season, 
especially in music festival appearances 
at which she has secured re-engagements. 
Miss Byrd made a successful trans-con- 
tinental tour the past season, and has 
a very busy season before her. Miss 
Pascova has been engaged by the Chicago 
Opera Association for their coming sea- 
son and has only just completed a con- 
cert tour. 





WORLD’S FAMOUS 
BARITONE 
CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 
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Exclusive Personal Management of Fortune Gallo! 
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RECITALS and 
ORCHESTRAL 


All Italy Declares Him the Violinistic | ENGAGEMENTS 


Beginning 


Discovery of the Decade NOV. 16 
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THE OVERDONE NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


May Peterson’s remarks on the abuse of the Negro 
spiritual may not exactly endear the young soprano to 
her recital-giving colleagues, but they are refreshingly 
true. She finds the spiritual overdone and avers that 
Southern concert-goers have grown tired to death of 
them. “They say down there,” declares Miss Peter- 
son, “that some singers don’t know the difference be- 


tween a real spiritual and one of those colored Baptist _ 


Moody and Sankey gospel tunes. Sometimes I think 
they are right! Anyway, from the way many singers 
sing the spirituals I am sure they never heard the 
Negroes ‘gettin’ ’ligion’ or they wouldn’t sing them as 
they do. I feel that the public is almost fed up on 
the spirituals.” : 

The spiritual has achieved its present vogue by vir- 
tue of the sheeplike propensities of singers. It is 
nothing new that where one of this tribe treads with 
success the whole silly horde rushes in to follow, irre- 
spective of temperamental and artistic divergencies. 
One cannot reason out these facts with singers. They 
are, among musical gentry, the least blessed with 
human intelligence and prefer to profit by bitter expe- 
rience rather than well-intended advice. In a case like 
the present they are able to see only that a certain 
artist has captured his audience with “Sing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” or “Deep River.” They do not pause to reflect 
that this artist owes his success to an intimate, per- 

. ‘ A lad 
haps life-long acquaintance with Negroes and their 
music. And so we have the edifying spectacle of a 
hundred vocalists, from conservatory pupils to concert- 
izing Italian opera singers, wreaking themselves on 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” “Standin’ in the 


Need of Prayer” or a dozen other things of the type. 
Of the real intent and spirit of these songs they are as 
hopelessly ignorant as Sicilian peasants and the re- 
sults, artistically, are tragic. Hence the public is pres- 
ently bored and surfeited and the spiritual itself held 
up to deprecation. 

It is as hard in its way to sing a real Negro spiritual 


“properly as to sing “Feldeinsamkeit” or “Von Ewiger 


Liebe.” It is a task meet for the Oscar Seagles, the 
George Hamlins,: the Frederick Gunsters, the George 
Harrises and others of their experience and training. 
But for the vocalist untaught in the ways of the Negro, 
swamp and perdition lie in the direction of the black 
man’s devotional music. 


DEFYING THE WEATHER 


Twice at least within the past fortnight audiences at 
the Stadium have been thrown into confusion and the 
music interrupted by rain. In one case—the program 
being 50 per cent played—the audience was dismissed, 
by virtue of the managerial regulation that half a con- 
cert, weather interfering, constitutes a whole one. Last 
week it rained before the half way mark was quite 
reached. So after a preliminary stampede and a fool- 
hardy attempt to defy the inevitable downpour, audi- 
ence and players betook themselves to the college audi- 
torium. There, after inconvenience and delay, the pro- 
gram was resumed and the concert ended almost an 
hour later than usual. Similar difficulties have been 
experienced in previous years. Naturally, it is boot- 
less to rail against the weather. But the public is*en- 
tirely justified in complaining against those who de- 
cline to take reasonable precautions against the vaga- 
ries of the atmosphere. 

So far there has been slight disposition on the part 
of the management to exercise judgment and discretion 
in forecasting the behavior of the heavens. Under low- 
ering skies and almost to the accompaniment of dis- 
tant thunder concerts have been begun in the open, 
challenging disaster, if not inviting it. Yet every con- 
sideration of reason and fairness dictates care and fore- 
sight under these circumstances. So long as there is 
reasonable likelihood of rain the concert should be given 
indoors. A humid auditorium may be less enjoyable 
than the unsheltered field, but the audience’s peace of 
mind is a factor which more than outweighs the dis- 
advantage. Nothing can be more disturbing to mu- 
sical enjoyment than a constant uneasiness about the 
weather. One finds little pleasure in the orchestra’s or 
the soloist’s performance when every minute is fraught 
with alarm over a prospective wetting or occupied with 
calculating the quickest means of escape when the im- 
minent downpour begins. Anyway, in threatening 
weather, the chief charm and raison d’étre of the out- 
of-door concert is strikingly absent. 

Moreover, to invite audiences to take such risks ig 
scarcely ethical. People do not pay the price of a 
whole concert to hear half a one. And arbitrarily to 
call the half the whole does not make it so or redress 
the injustice—at least when the means of giving people 
their full money’s worth are easily at hand. 


THE SPADE IS RESPECTABLE 


Much is said, much written, of the newly discovered 
and all but magical powers of music. 

We hear of its curing the lame, the halt and the blind. 
We are informed that it is the one true antidote for in- 
dustrial unrest. It has quieted riots, restored reason 
to the insane, nourished the underfed, prevented panics, 
caused cows to give more milk, redeemed shoplifters, 
made dentistry painless, charmed toads and rabbits, in- 
creased the output of shirt factories, and has taken the 
place of the saloon. 

Music, it is abundantly testified to, is the long-sought 
panacea for all ills, the sovereign alchemy that trans- 
mutes all baser metals into gold; the divining rod that 
finds water where there isn’t any; the weightiest argu- 
ment against polygamy. 

But that isn’t all. 

Music is color; it is hypnotism; it is spirit revela- 
tion; it is a mysterious plant exhalation; it is telepa- 
thy; it is a fungus; it is the fourth dimension; it is 
conscience; it is the unwept tear and the unseen smile; 
the ineffable words that human lips were never known 
to speak; the sphynx, the cube root and ouija in one. 

All this is well and good. It reassures us with re- 
gard to the poetry of our race; its proves imagination 
is keeping pace with the dollar; it establishes that we 
know something of analogy and hyperbole besides that 
which finds expression in the bartering of oil stock. 

But, sometimes, it is well to remember that.music is 
—music. 

The Heavenly Muse may weary of disguises! 


Our Government still protects genius. At least 6594 


manuscript burglaries were foiled between Jan. 1 and 
June 1 this year, for musical compositions to that num- 
ber were copyrighted. 
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Henry Hadley and Josef Stransky 


Next season, as MUSICAL AMERICA stated last week, 
the Philharmonic Society of New York is to have the 
services of Henry K. Hadley, American conductor and 
composer, as associate conductor. In the picture Mr. 
Hadley is shown with Josef Stransky, who has been 
chief conductor of this noted organization for many 
years, and will remain with it in that capacity. 


Stapleton-Murray—tThe birth of a son on June 21 is 
announced by Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Murray (Marie Staple- 
ton-Murray). The baby is named John Edward. 


Humperdinck—Engelbert Humperdinck, composer of 
“Hansel and Gretel,” will retire as professor at the 
Berlin Conservatory, having reached the limit of age 
for such work. 

Paderewski—The great pianist-statesman is reported 
as having established himself as a private citizen in 
London. At the Oxford Commemoration, held recently, 
M. Paderewski received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 


Mana-Zucca—Mana-Zucca, the American _ pianist- 
composer, is to appear with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra next season, Artur Bodanzky conducting. She 
has written a piano concerto and will play it with the 
orchestra at one of the Sunday night concerts. 

Kanders—Helene Kanders, dramatic soprano, believes 
in choosing a definite line of mental recreation. Her 
choice for next winter, it would seem, is in the direc- 
tion of physics and the higher mathematics. Quite an 
advance on the old idea that a singer had no interest 
in mathematics beyond figuring up her receipts at the 
box office! 

Menges—Isolde Menges, well known in England and 
the United States as a violinist, was married a few 
weeks ago to Mr. Tod Boyd, whom she met during her 
last American tour. Mr. Boyd, though not a profes- 
sional musician, has written many successful pieces, 1n- 
cluding the “Samoan Lullaby,” which Miss Menges 
played with much success. 

Hughes—Rupert Hughes has set to music mocern 
American poems in his new songs. A cycle has just 
been issued by Schirmer, called “A Book of Home'y 
Songs,” containing Mr. Hughes’s musical settings 0! 
poems by Carl Sandburg, Ridgely Torrence and Berton 
Braley. The last song of the album, however, is hardly 
modern, being a setting of Whittier’s “Amy Went- 
worth.” 

Farrar—The ever-original Geraldine Farrar has 4 
way of keeping the home fires burning absolutely novel, 
if she is correctly quoted in her last interview. “Sixty 
per cent of the reason we are so happy together as we 
were on our wedding day more than four years ago, 
says Mme. Farrar-Tellegen, “is that my husband and | 
are brutally honest with each other. Neither of us 
uses any conversational camouflage,” adds the singer. 


Heifetz—Jascha Heifetz is quoted in an interview 
as having said of the possibility of his becoming satis- 
fied with his attainments, that his father, his “first 
teacher, present mentor, and perpetual critic,” has 
never yet expressed himself as satisfied with the work 
of his wonder son. “He began with me when I was 
in the cradle,” says Mr. Heifetz, “told me all about 
A, E, D, G, as if there were nothing else in all the 
alphabets of all the tongues, and has never, nevc’, 
never in all the years since then (and I shall be twent) 
next February) said he was satisfied with me.” 


Miura—Owing to strikes that tied up post office 
and railroad, Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, has‘ 
been unable to fulfilll her engagements in the opera 
houses of South America this summer. While she was 
in Lisbon she received a telegram from Italy, asking 
that she sail immediately for South America, but as t"¢ 
telegram was ten days in reaching her, owing to t' 
labor difficulty, she was unable by then to leave Lisbo" 
and had to cancel her tour. At present Mme. Miura '5 
in Paris, where it is expected she will sing at the Ope" 
Comique. In September she returns to Italy to sis 
fifty performances there and later will go to Spain. 
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New York’s Musical Police 


EAVE it to the New York police to 
L enforce order at concerts. At the 
park concerts, if we are to believe an 
indignant citizen in the World’s letter 
columns, a husky officer was on duty and 
made himself a terror to persons who 
wanted to leave during the performance. 
“No, you won’t; you stay,” he would say 
firmly to anyone who attempted to leave, 
leading the offender back to his seat. _ 

What a happy time we could have in 
the Metropolitan and Aeolian Hall if th’s 
art-loving officer had these audiences un- 
der the control of his nervous baton! 


* * * 
How American Composers Keep Cool 


Dear Cantus: 

Do you know how a number of com- 
posers are keeping cool these tropical 
dog-days? They are writing Christmas 
carols and Christmas songs! 

Zafact! As all Christmas music has 
to be in by Aug. 1, they are sitting 
around in their B.V.D.’s under an elec- 
trie fan, thinking of “The snow lay on 
the ground,” “The snow in the street and 
the wind on the door,” and grinding out 


By Cantus Firmus 


- days. 
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merry little thoughts about the Yule-log 
and what-not. 

Surely the greatest of indoor sports is 
“creating atmosphere,” and happy be- 
yond words is the guy as can kid him- 
self these torrid days. H. B. G. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* 


* 


(From the Fostoria, O., Daily Times) 


The gum-chewers in last night’s audi- 
ence got along nicely with the sedate 
numbers, but they sure had to go some 
when it came to chewing in time with 
“King Cotton” and other marches. Some 
of the efforts to keep up and the un- 
consciousness of the chewers were decid- 
edly amusing. 

OK * 

A new song by the English composer, 
John Ireland, is called “Rest.” Didn’t 
know there was any rest in Ireland these 
G FF. 


’ & *& 


R. EDISON now makes his famous 

phrase understandable. “I have been 
quoted,” he said last week, “as desiring 
to see a phonograph in every American 
home. What I want to see in every 
American home is music. . .” 





SACRAMENTO CHORUS IN 
SEASON’S LAST CONCERT 





McNeil Club, Under Dow, Outdoes Itself 
in Programs—State Teachers 
Present Pupils 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 27.—With the 
brilliant concert of the McNeil Club last 
Tuesday evening, Sacramento’s musical 
activities closed for the season. That this 
splendid male chorus has never in all its 
long history sung with better or finer 
effect was the opinion of the audience 
that filled the Tuesday Clubhouse. Percy 
A. R. Dow, the club’s leader, achieved 
notable success in conducting the well 
arranged program. Outstanding num- 
bers were “The Kavanagh” by Bullard, 
Cutter’s “Farewell” and the “Music of 
the Sea” by Mosenthal, sung a cappella, 
and the Kremser “Serenade” with a dou- 
ble quartet assisting the chorus. The 
final number, “Lochinvar,” Hammond, a 
ballad for male chorus and baritone solo- 
ist, proved the gem of the performance 
and brought thunderous applause for the 
club and for Eugene Wilkerson, who 
artistically sang the solo part. Barbara 
Merkley, a local girl, received a heartfelt 
welcome to her home city and easily 
proved her much heralded musicianship. 
Her harp solos, “Barcarolle,” Hassel- 
mann, and “Pattuglia Spagnuolo,” Ted- 
schi, won three encores. 

The club’s concert the following Satur- 
day at the University of California 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, drew the 
largest attendance in that theater for 
many weeks. The forty-four active mem- 


bers who took part were enthusiastically 
greeted. Numbers especially appreciated 
were “Invictus” and “Bendemeer’s 
Stream” by Huhn and “The Bugle Song” 
by Dudley Buck. A splendid echo effect 
was obtained here by the trumpeters, 
Messrs. Clark and Gifford, being placed 
at the extreme rear of the audience. 
Much of the Tuesday evening program 
was repeated on this occasion. Andrea 
Jevovich gave two groups of baritone 
solos, and as usual, received repeated en- 
cores. Ruth Pepper’s performance as 
accompanist for the club and soloists re- 
ceived much praise for her part in the 
long to be remembered concert. 

On Sunday, the club held its annual 
reunion and picnic at the McNeil Grove 
on the Carmichael Colony Farm of the 
president, V. S. McClatchy. There were 
fifty-four members present, including two 
charter members. The club was first 
organized in 1887. Four former directors, 
C. L. Miel, Robert Lloyd, George W. 
Nickerson and Albert I. Elkus, all came 
from a distance to partake in the fes- 


Pupils of the Sacramento Music 
Teachers’ Association gave their third 
annual recital et Wiley B. Allen Concert 
Hall on June 2. This event is always 
well attended. Mmes. Charles Mering, 
Charles Brier, Kate Anderson, J. H. 
Fisher, H. C. Martine, Ada Jordan Pray, 
Edward Pease; Florine Wenzel, Hazel 
Pritchard, Minnie Richardson, Jean 
Barnes, Florence Linthicum, Ruth Pep- 
per, Lillian Rothholz, Ida H. Shelly and 
Elizabeth Sonne; H. C. Martine and 
Edward Pease presented students who 
creditably represented their classes. At 


. tivities. 














CONTEMPORARY  :: ” & 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS Ewel! 


born in Memphis, Tenn., January, 
1887. She received practically her en- 
tire musical education in America, giv- 
ing credit for her 
work to Frederick 
Haywood, New 
York vocal teach- 
er. She went 
abroad in 1910, 
coaching in Italy 
with Lombardi and 
Vanini in Italian 
répertoire. In 
French répertoire 
she coached with 
Gaillihard, and in 
Berlin she studied 
under Emerich. 

Her first stage 
experience was in 
light opera when 





Lois Ewell 


“Babette,” following this with thirteen 
weeks of opera with the Castle Square 
Grand Opera Company. For two years 
she sang with the Aborn forces and in 
1913 was engaged for two years as lead- 
ing soprano with the Century Opera 
Company. She established a record of 
singing twenty-three réles in twenty-six 
consecutive weeks. She has sung in thir- 
ty different operas, her répertoire includ- 
ing some forty roles. Wishing to spe- 
cialize in French operas, she has been 
engaged by the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company for the season of 1920-21 to ap- 
pear in French roles. As a concert artist 
Miss Ewell has appeared with much suc- 
cess in recitals in New York and various 
cities, and will this summer be heard 
at the Stadium concerts with the Na- 
tional Symphony- Orchestra. She makes 
her home in New York City. 
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this meeting, Abbie Norton Jamison was 
introduced by the president, Florine 
Wenzel, and spoke of the coming pro- 
gram of the Annual Music Teachers’ 
Convention which will take place in San 
Diego, July 6-9, and the constructive 
work of the music teacher. Mrs. Jami- 
son, who is the president of the Califor- 
nia State Association, also spoke to the 
Rotarians the following noon at lunch- 
eon. Constance Mering, pianist, and 
Edward Pease, vocalist, will represent 
the local branch on the convention pro- 
gram. 

The Wiley B. Allen Co. is to be highly 
commended for its generous hospitality 
in fitting up a spacious concert hall for 
the use of tne music teachers and their 
students. The manager, R. Caverly, in- 
tends to continue in the fall the series 
of well merited programs by the best 
local talent which has just completed 
nineteen consecutive weeks. These con- 
certs are entirely free to the public. 

The music department of the Sacra- 
mento schools contributed largely to the 
enjoyment of Commencement Week. 
Fully 10,000 persons attended the two 
out-of-door concerts given by the chil- 
dren of the Elementary Schools under 
the direction of Mary E. Ireland, Marie 
Ferguson, Alice Madeley, Isabel Tray- 
nor, Charles Lear and Oliver Boyer. There 
are approximately 300 children receiving 
free instructions on the various instru- 
ments of the orchestra. School bands 
and orchestras are composed of pupils 
from the more advanced classes and pri- 
vate teachers. Children desiring to enter 
school classes in the fall must apply for 
admission early. Instruments must be 
purchased by parents and kept in good 
repair. Over 1000 children participated 
in each program showing the work of 
chorus, band and orchestra. F. W. 





A series of concerts will be given in 
Durham, N. C., next season. Five ar- 
tists have been engaged, Merle Alcock, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Olive’ Kline, Sal- 
vatore de Stefano and Lambert Murphy. 





Major Rudolph Mayer, son of Daniel 
Mayer, the New York manager, and a 
member of the firm of Daniel Mayer & 
Co., Ltd., London, was the especially in- 
vited guest of the Czecho-Slovakian Gov- 
ernment at the Festival of Freedom, held 


._ in Prague between June 23 and July 3. 


—- 





HEAR CHILD ORCHESTRAS 





Binghamton Conservatory Pupils Give 
Fine Concert—New Chorus Planned _ 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., July 1.—A juve- 
nile orchestra of 200 children enter- 
tained the 500 persons attending the 
commencement recital of the Binghamton 
Conservatory of Music last night. The 
soloists were Sadie Feinbloom and Claude 
Warren, Jr., pianists; Professor Minding 
DeGraff, vocalist; Edward Lane, treble. 
The Juvenile Orchestra was heard in 
several numbers, as was the Novelty Or- 
chestra, another of the conservatory or- 
ganizations. Professor DeGraff con- 
ducted the Juvenile Orchestra and 
Claude C. Warren, the Novelty Orches- 
tra. 

Tuesday night a group of Syracuse 
musicians, Edward Chadwick, pianist; 
Frank B. Chadwick, baritone; J. Fred 
Chadwick, violinist and trombonist, and 
Kittie Chadwick, soprano, gave a con- 
cert in the High Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for the benefit of the church 
building fund. The church was well 
filled for the concert. 

A new women’s chorus to be heard ina 
series of public concerts in the autumn 
is the Eastern Star Choristers, recently 
organized. The chorus has been formed 
for the double purpose of participating 
in the ritualistic work of the Eastern 
Star chapters here, and for the study 
and production of choral music which 
will contribute to next season’s sum of 
offerings by local talent. The officers 
of the Eastern Star Choristers are: 
President and director, Mrs. William B. 
Thomas; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Kdwin W. Dickerman. Mrs. B. Roger 
Wales, reader, will assist the singers. 

J. A. M. 





Pianos Wanted to Pacify Inmates of 


State Reformatory 


The superintendent of the State Re- 
formatory for Women at Bedford, N. Y., 
has sent out a call for six pianos. The 
instruments are wanted for the institu- 
tion, as music is said to act as a refining 
influence upon the inmates, “soothing 
their nerves and preventing outbreaks.” 
The superintendent asks that any one 
having old pianos which they are willing 
to part with, communicate with her. 
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w BOOKS VIEWED AND REVIEWED ~@ 





OTH interesting to the amateur and 
of value to the would-be professional 
is “Modern Violin-Playing,”’* by S. B. 
Grimson, violinist, and Cecil Forsyth, 
composer. The authors, whose title to 
express themselves with decision on the 


_ point is unquestioned, have, very ob- 


viously, no confidence in violin-playing as 
a “divine gift,” any more, as they ex- 
plain, than walking or the use of one’s 
mother tongue. All three must be 
learned; not inherited, guessed, or copied 
open-mouthed from the playing of a 
“genius-teacher,” on which class. the 
writers are particularly severe. 

What then is the proper attitude to- 
wards the playing of the violin and what 
should be the teacher’s position as re- 
gards the “divine mystery” of the in- 
strument? As to the said mystery, they 
explain that, as the old lady said of the 
rhinoceros, “there ain’t no such animile.” 
The movements of the violin-player are 
in no sense hereditary; the violin is not 
an occult instrument; and neither knack 
nor guesswork can be substituted for a 
knowledge of the physical laws that gov- 
ern its playing. Until these are mas- 
tered, we are told, “the violinist should 
keep all his ideas on the expressive side 
of music under lock and key. Emotion, 
when pitted against the eternal laws of 
the universe, has a poor chance of suc- 
cess.” Nor should this pronunciamento 
(and would that it were written in letters 
of gold over the entrance alike to every 
vocal and piano conservatory!) in any 
way discourage the sensible musician 
from the expressive side of his art. It 
is made quite clear to the reader that 
the absolute control of his instrument 
is to its emotional and intellectual ex- 
pressiveness, as the foundation of the 
building is to its towers. 

It is further explained that the older 
schools of violin methods take no ac- 
count either of changes in the structure 
of the violin since Stradivarius’ time, 
or of that alteration in the ideal of the 
violinist produced by the modern study 
and use of vibrato. 

These points established, the authors 
proceed to discuss, in ten cleverly-writ- 
ten chapters, such essentials of violin- 
study as right and left-hand technique; 
general position of the body; care of the 
violin; the playing of harmonics, trills 
and chords; staccato, spiccato and pizzi- 
cato;. double-stopping; improvisation. 
It is scarcely necessary to add further, 
to establish the claim of the book on the 
reader’s interest, that Cecil Forsyth’s 
treatise on “Choral Orchestration” else- 
where reviewed in these columns, has es- 
tablished a standard of its own for those 
who shall in future write on the sub- 
ject; and that Mr. Grimson also is well 
known where musicians most do congre- 
gate, both in England and in this coun- 
try. Of a family famous for the musi- 
cal achievements of its members, a pupil 
and for six years housemate of the great 
Joachim, he speaks, as also does his col- 
laborator, with authority. The book is 
one which should have a wide circula- 
tion. 





* “Modern Violin-Playing.’”’ By S. B. Grim- 
son and Cecil Forsyth. New York: H. W. 
Gray Co. Cloth. Pp. 97. 

* * * 

Another addition to the literature of 
violin-playing, “The Mastery of the Bow 
and Bowing Subtleties,”* has been made 
by Paul Stoeving, violinist, composer and 
teacher of the violin for sixteen years at 
the Guildhall Music School in London; 
head of the violin department of the 
New Haven School of Music, and teacher 


since 1915 at the Von Ende Music School 
in New York. 

Following the lead of Viotti and the 
Franco-Belgian school, violinists, so 
states the author, have returned to the 
bowing principles of the old Italian 
masters, and these, profusely illustrated, 
are carefully explained, as well as the 
points of difference between the Italian 
school and the older German (Spohr) 
school. Bowing is thereupon analyzed 
from every standpoint; the right grip of 
the bow explained; the  psycho-phy- 
siological conditions underlying the func- 
tion of the bow arm are elucidated. 

A chapter of great importance is that 
devoted to physical idiosyncrasies and 
their influence on the work of the right 
arm; also to the especial importance of 
the correct position of the violin as re- 
gards its slant and angle to the player’s 
body. The three different “families of 
bowings” are detailed in the second part 
of the book, with chapters developing 
the subjects of legato and staccato play- 
ing, variations of the spiccato stroke, 
and bowing styles of rarer occurrence, 
as well as one on the playing of chords. 

Mr. Stoeving analyzes the characteris- 
tics of a beautiful violin-tone in an inter- 
esting chapter, wherein also the over-use 
the vibrato by modern concert violinists 
is deeply deprecated. The author be- 
lieves that to a free indulgence in the 
use of vibrato on all occasions at an early 
stage of violin playing, may be attrib- 
uted the fact that so many pupils, not 
defective in hearing and not deficient in 
practice, yet play out of tune. Absolute 
pitch, he declares, is irreconcilable with 
the very nature of the vibrato; and, final- 
ly, its use “invites loud, noisy playing. 
He who is once seized with the vibrato 
mania is not happy unless he can play 
forte with plenty of feeling.” The stu- 
dent is cautioned to learn to produce 
fundamental beauty of tone in every- 
bowing style without the aid of vibrato 
and shifting; and even when he has be- 
come an artist and knows how and when 
to employ it to enhance his performance 
artistically, to do so but sparingly. 

The book is throughout written in 
technical terms, and will therefore prob- 
ably interest only the student of the 
violin, to whom, taking into considera- 
tion the author’s lifelong study and 
teaching of his instrument, it will doubt- 
less be of much value. Cc. P. 





* “The Mastery of the Bow and Bowing 
Subtleties.”” By Paul Stoeving. New York: 
Carl Fischer. Cloth. Pp. 184. 
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ECIL FORSYTH was the man to do it. 
He has not lived his life and noted how 


appallingly little organists know about 
the orchestra without having it sink into 
his consciousness. That is why he wrote 
the book entitled “Choral Orchestration,* 
about which we wish to write a few 
words here. 

There are many ways to treat the sub- 
ject which has engaged the attention of 
the equally gifted composer and writer, 
Mr. Forsyth, one of the best informed 
men we know. First, let us explain that 
the title means “How to orchestrate 
a piece that is for chorus and or- 
chestra,” and not “How to write for a 
chorus in an orchestral way,” as Ban- 
tock, Delius and some others do these 
very modern days. Mr. Forsyth has 
taken a “Festival Te Deum” written for 
the Peace Celebrations of 1919 by Wal- 
ter Henry Hall, professor of choral and 
church music at Columbia University, 
and he has set about to show how that 
piece can be done for chorus and or- 


———— 
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chestra, so that it will sound like a fes- 
tival. The original octavo copy of the 
work for chorus and organ appears in 
the back of the book for reference. But 
throughout the text Mr. Forsyth has a 
half dozen measures of the original on 
the left-hand nage and the orchestration 
of these measures opposite on the right- 
hand page. 

It would be idle to quote Mr. Forsyth 
here, for the charm of his book is to 
read it all. He is a most entertaining 
writer and his remarks on every depart- 
ment of the orchestra project the de- 
lightful humorous touch, as well as his 
serious musical understanding. We 
have often thought that a work which 
took a simple piece and orchestrated it 
with a discussion of the process as text 
would be invaluable to the student. We 
had not thought it a practical thing to 
do in the way of book publishing. Mr. 
Forsyth apparently thought the whole 
thing out for his publishers. who have 
issued the work splendidly. His book has 
value for everyone who is interested in 
orchestration, but particularly for those 
erganist gentlemen who know so little 
about the orchestra that one of them 
once asked the present writer—everyone 
would be shocked were his name men- 
tioned here—to look over the parts of 
the first and second horn of a cantata 


he had written and see if they were “. 
right.” We agreed to do so, and ask. 
what could be the matter with them. }) 
replied: “I hate to write for the o 
chestra; horns are in F, aren’t they?” 
(We answered: “Sometimes.”) “And | 
don’t know whether I remembered th. ; 
all through the writing of those ho 
parts.” We investigated and found | 
hadn’t. The larger part of whole pap. . 
would be correctly written in F, t} 
came quite without any announcen: 
measures in C, etc. 

Is Mr. Forsyth’s book a need? 17,, 
above incident would seem to point : ;, 
answer. A. W. K 





* “Choral Orchestration.’’ By Cecil | 
syth. Cloth. Pp. 84: New York: H. 
Gray Co. 





Georges Grisez Assists in Beethoven 
Trio at Lake Placid Club 


LAKE P.uacip, N. Y., July 5.—The »o- 
cital given at the Lake Placid Club y 
terday was made interesting by the pr: <. 
ence of Georges Grisez, clarinetist, w'\o 
took part with Carl Lamson, pianist, a» 
Mrs. Hazel Jl’Africain Theodorowi.,, 
’cellist, in the Beethoven Trio for th: <: 
instruments. Mrs. Theodorowicz also 
played solos by Handel and Couper'n. 
The ensemble, which includes Danie! 
Kuntz and Julius Theodorowicz, vio- 
lins; Mrs. Theodorowicz, ’cellist; W_.)- 
ter Knight, flautist, and Mr. Lamson, 
well known as accompanist for Kreis|«r, 
was heard to advantage in works hy 
Gounod, Puccini, Debussy and Victor 
Herbert. 
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Revive Long-Buried Mozart Work in Paris 


“Cosi Fan Tutte,” Not Heard Since 1862, Proves a Jewel—Ritter-Ciampi, Vallandri, Favart, 
Vieuille, Cazette and Audoin Make Incomparable Sextet in Interpreting Work—Schmitz 
Wins Triumph in Carpenter Composition— Muratore Returns Amid Ovation — Wagner 


Question Still Unsettled 











ARIS, June 24.—The Opéra Comique 

has just revived “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
which had not been played in Paris since 
1362. That was really too long a period 
of silence for this master work of Mo- 
‘art. But persons thought that the 
opera was so mediocre that it would not 
arouse the interest of the public. Ne 
-uch thing appeared yesterday, thanks, 
perhaps, to the faithful but ingenious 
adaptation by Jean Chantavoine. Per- 
sons also thought that for the musical 
interpretation of the work there were 
needed incomparable artists—artists, in- 
deed, almost impossible to find. Such a 
prejudice disappeared in the face of the 
actual performance. It needed only the 
good-will of Albert Carré to restage 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” to enable him to find 
in his own company, without having re- 
course to special engagements, a sextet 
of artists capable of giving an unsur- 
passable interpretation. 

Mme. Ritter-Ciampi, who has not been 
long on the stage, and as the Countess in 
“The Marriage of Figaro” had shown 
herself a singer whose vocal skill has 
attained the highest degree of perfec- 
tion and whose very pure, very simple 


and very noble talent fits miraculously 
the style of Mozart, showed, in the part 


of Fiordiligi the full measure of her ex- 
ceptional art. 

Mme. Vallandri delicately colored the 
airs of Dorabella and performed the part 
with much distinction. As for Mme. 
Edmée Favart, none better than she 
could have given to Despina the grace, 
the sprightliness and the spirit which are 
necessary. 

The men’s parts were performed no 
less fortunately or brilliantly. Mr. 
Vieuille, who played Don Alphonso, is 
perhaps the most thorough artist the 
Opéra Comique possesses. He sings with 
a mastery which one cannot sufficiently 
admire and by his comic talent gives 
plenty of character, variety and supple- 
ness to his impersonation. 

The beautiful tenor voice of Mr. Ca- 
zette has been placed in relief only in 
the secondary roles of “Sauteriot” and 
“Lorenzaccio.” Fernand is the first part 
of importance that he has played. Mr. 
Audoin as Guillaume showed consider- 
able progress. 

The rest of the story is the music. And 
the music is André Messager. In the 
first place, he has reduced the orchestra 
to the proportions which the work of 
Mozart requires. Then, giving a supple- 
ness to this instrument, he has _ pene- 
trated the sentiment of the score and 
translated it with all the litheness, the 
grace and the sensitiveness required by 
the incomparable instrumentation of 
Mozart. Moreover, he brought into re- 
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lief all the sweetness and all the witty 
graces of this flawless jewel. 


Schmitz Gives Carpenter Work 


All the Frenchmen of America met at 
the concert which Robert Schmitz gave 
at the Salla Gaveau. One saw, among 
others, Mr. Barthelemy, the French Con- 
sul, of Chicago; Alfred Cortot, Pierre 
Monteux, Albert Wolff, and many 
friends, both well known and slightly 
known, of the two countries. Robert 
Schmitz has returned to us with in- 
creased authority. His musical quali- 
ties, which had brought him so many 
faithful admirers in Paris, could hardly 
be increased. But his virtuosity seemed 
more than ever a matter of complete 
mastery. The program, conducted by 
Rhené Baton, included the “Russian 
Easter” Overture of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
the Symphonic Variations of César 
Franck, the Rhapsodie on Ukrainian 
themes by Liapounoff, and finally, the 
Concertino of John Alden Carpenter, 
played for the first time in Paris. This 
performance, to which Robert Schmitz 
lent his most eloquent talent, was a very 
agreeable surprise for the public. The 
Concertino of Mr. Carpenter brought us 
into a new musical atmosphere, into 
which we had not yet penetrated, an air 
which we had not yet breathed. It is 
not by its construction (willfully rhap- 
sodic) that the three movements of the 
Concertino intrigue us. It is by their 
color, by the unexpected rhythmic turns, 
by the capricious manner and the almost 
careless way that they affect, and also 
by the brilliant or nostalgic picture 
which they present, in which the instru- 
mentation plays a preponderating part 
through its ingenious combination of tim- 
bres. The work and the performed made 
the frankest kind of success. 


Muratore in Triumphal Return 


Lucien Muratore, who has returned 
to us for several weeks, made a triumphal 
re-entry at the Opéra in a Gounod work. 
One could not expect warmer, more 
touching singing or more. delicate 
nuances, together with a more seductive 
vocal art than the Romeo of the French 
master, revealed on this occasion. 

“The Legend of Saint Christopher’ 
of Vincent d’Indy pursues its noble 
course and each performance is ac- 
claimed enthusiastically by larger and 
larger audiences, in spite of the gravity 
of the work. 

The Wagner question has not yet been 
settled, as far as the opera is concerned, 
and nothing has been done as yet which 
allows us to foresee his early return to 


the répertoire. In the meantime, there 
is talk—but it is only a rumor—of a 
series of performances of “Lohengrin” 
organized by private enterprise and 
which are to take place next autumn, 
though neither at the Opéra nor the 
Opéra Comique. 

Wagner was, several days ago, the 
means of an enormous success for Phil- 
ippe Gaubert, the new conductor of the 
Société of the Conservatoire Concerts, 
who has recently been appointed to fill a 
post at the Opéra. 

One of the last sessions of Isadora 
Duncan was given up to a Wagnerian pro- 
gram, including the Venusburg, parts of 
“Parsifal” and of the “Gétterdam- 
merung,” in which Lucienne Breval sang 
the final scene admirably. Philippe Gau- 
bert conducted. Never has he been more 
completely in possession of his powers, 
never has he shown greater authority or 
more perfect sympathy as a Wagnerian 





interpreter. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 
Sanchez Pupils Score in Recital in 
Brooklyn 


William Henningsen, baritone, a pupil 
of Carlos N. Sanchez, was heard in re- 
cital at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on 
June 30. Mr. Henningsen was assisted 
by Julie de Marcellin, soprano, also a 
pupil of Mr. Sanchez; Lotta Davidson, 
violinist, and Harry H. Whittaker, pian- 
ist. Mr. Henningsen’s program included 
operatic numbers and lighter songs. A 
group of new compositions by Jean Tag- 
gart, Brooklyn, composer, won favor 
with the audience. An aria from “Don 
Carlos” by Verdi; Handel’s “Where. Ere 
You Walk” and Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim 
Song” particularly demonstrated Mr. 
Henningsen’s vocal art. Among his 
other numbers were Scarlati’s “Spesso 
vibra,” Martini’s “Piacer d’Amor” and 
0’ Hara’s “The Wreck of the ‘Julie 
Plante.’” Miss de Marcellin made a 
fine impression by her singing; Miss 
Davidson’s violin numbers were excel- 
lent and Mr. Whittaker proved an able 
accompanist. A. T. 8. 





Tiferro Writes Manual on Vocal Art 


DETROIT, MicH., July 3.—Emil Tiferro, 
well-known voice specialist of Detroit, 
has recently written a manual on the 
“Art of Singing” which has been pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company of 
Boston, Mass. Signor Tiferro’s book has 
gained the commendations of many musi- 
cians of both Europe and America, 
among its indorsers being such authori- 
ties as Engelbert Humperdinck, David 
Bispham, Herbert Witherspoon, Johanna 
Gadski and the late Louis C. Elson. 





Martin Richardson Summering at Lake 
Mohonk 


Martin Richardson, tenor, is again 
spending the summer at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y. In his appearances there at the 
concerts on Friday evening he has sung 
a large number of American songs, 
among them Vanderpool’s “Values” and 
“I Did Not Know,” Roma’s “Can’t Yo’ 
Hear’ Me Callin’, Caroline,” Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through” and Cadman’s cycle 
of “Four American Indian Songs.” 
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“THE RIVALS,” “A Song for Lovers,” ‘‘The 
Messenger.” By Deems Taylor, Op. 13. 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Notable additions to the modern song 
repertory are these three songs of 
Deems Taylor, both as regards the poems 
by James Stephens which he has chosen 
for setting, and his own musical reac- 
tion to their inspiration. In “The 
Rivals,” the tender, innocent humor of 
the verses runs along charmingly with 
the dip and rise of the melody-line, and 
the piquantly graceful comment of the 
accompaniment. “A Song for Lovers,” 
from the purely lyric standpoint is, per- 
haps, the loveliest of the three. The 
quiet, sostenuto air is deeply expressive, 
it exhales the purest serenity. Then, 
too, Mr. Taylor has so shaped his accom- 
panying harmonies that they raise it to a 
plane of celestial dreaminess; one, feels 
that the tale of the loves of moon and 
sea is told in its proper ambient, “all 
across the depth of space.” The song is 
one that fine singers will find worth while 
knowing. “The Messenger” gives us a 
mood altogether different from that of 
its predecessor, that of the waiting lover, 
for whom the bee carries a message with 
a buzz of insect wings in the accompani- 
ment. A light, gracious fancy it, to- 
gether with its companions, is published 
for high and for medium voice. 


* * * 


“ON ERIBEG ISLAND,” “The Brown Little 
Bee,” ‘“‘Beyond Rathkelly,” ‘The Little 
House.” By H. O. Osgood. (Boston: Bos- 
ton Music Co.) 


Mr. Osgood has found four: poems by 
Francis Carlin, which ought to stimulate 
any composer to write good songs. “On 
Eribeg Island” and “Beyond Rathkelly,” 
have both very appropriately suggested 
expressive melodies with the lilt of the 
folk-air in their song-line. In the first, 
however, the composer has an. accom- 
panimental background of rich, sonorous 
texture, while in the second his accom- 
paniment is quite simple, yet none the 
less charming. Both songs make a real 
appeal. “The Little Brown Bee” is a 
vocal molto vivace, a swift bit of melodic 
retrospect, graceful, light, and not so 
easy to sing in tempo. “The Little 
House” echoes in its air a melody of sin- 
cerest and most singable directness, the 
tender melancholy which informs its 
text. Like its companions it does credit 
to its composer. All four of the songs 
are published for both high and low 
voice, and ought to please the singer who 
attaches importance to expressive, musi- 
cianly settings of poetic texts. 

* co *K 
“IF YE ABIDE WITH ME.” By Henry Had- 


ley. ‘Tender Thoughts,” ‘‘White Rose.’’ 
By Richard Czerwonky. “A Woman's 


Love.’’ By Mischa Elman. “A Birthday.” 
By Isidore Luckstone. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


It is undeniable that some of the best 
sacred songs are written by composers 
whose music is mainly secular. Mr. 
Hadley’s “If Ye Abide With Me,” is an 
example in point. The melody is fluent, 
ingratiating, easily singable, and the de- 
votional atmosphere of the song is sin- 
cere; it is not a “near-dance” with sacred 


words. It is published for high and 
medium voice. 
Richard Czerwonky, in “Tender 


Thoughts” and “White Rose”—the last- 
named a favorite text for. song-setting— 
has accomplished two songs of a type 
which is always grateful to encounter. 
They have melodies which are naturally 
vocal, musically expressive, and which 
in themselves and in their accompani- 
mental treatment eschew the banality of 
balladry. The two-page “White Rose” 
makes a special appeal. Both songs are 
published for high and low voice. Mischa 
Elman, the distinguished violin virtuoso, 
in “A Woman’s Love,” issued for both 
high and low voice, has written to words 
by Harry Loeb an interesting song, not 
without dramatic values, one which the 
competent singer will know how to ex- 
ploit. Isidore lLuckstone’s “A _ Birth- 
day,” dedieated to Mme. Galli-Curci, is- 
sued for high and for medium voice, is 
a decidedly effective recital song, with « 
brilliant alternative vocal cadenza on 
Page-6 as an ossia for concert use, to 
supplement the simpler melodic line 
which the student may prefer. Christina 
Rossetti’s poem could hardly ask for a 
happier vocal setting. 


“REVERIE” (L’Oiseau Bleu). By Albert 
Wolff. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


One of the most engaging lyric mo- 
ments from the composer’s Maeter- 
linckian opera is herewith issued and 
made available for the solo violinist. The 
piano reduction has been worked out with 
skill and musicianly effect, and the com- 
position adds one more of those lovely 
lyric excerpts from modern opera, of 
which the Méditation from “Thais” is 
so familiar an example, to the repertory 
of the string instrument. 


a 
“REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR,” “The 
Messenger of Peace,’’ ‘‘Come, Ye Thankful 


People.’’ By John Prindle Scott. (New 


York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


John Prindle Scott’s labors in the vine 
yard of sacred song should be pleasing to 
the godly. To many preceding fruits of 
pious inspiration he adds three new wor- 
ship melodies to which the hearts ot 
church singers will go out. “Remember 
Now Thy Creator” is a serious service 
song with a grateful, firmly limned mel- 
ody, effectively climaxed. “The Mes- 
senger of Peace,” text from Isaiah, is a 
lyric Andante song-movement, very 
singable, and with clever alternations of 
4/4 and 3/4 time. “Come Ye Thankful 
People”’—after a _ dignified Maestoso 
opening—develops a most attractive Al- 
legretto air in 3/8 time, which moves to 
a sonorous close. All three of Mr. 
Scott’s songs are excellent for their pur- 
pose, and published both for high and 
low voice. 

Pe 
ARIA. CHORUS AND CHORALE from the 

Cantata “‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.’’ 

By John Sebastian Bach. Transcribed by 

Richard Burmeister. (Boston: Oliver Dit- 

son Co.) 


This notably fine and pianistically valid 
transcription for piano of a Bachian 
cantata excerpt consisting of an “Aria, 
Chorus and Chorale,” is well worth the 
attention of the serious pianist. It de- 
serves a place in the front rank of key- 
board transferrals of similar Bach 
originals made by Liszt, D’Albert, Ar- 
thur Whiting, and others. “A Mighty 


Fortress Is Our God,” was probably writ- . 


ten in 1730, for the annual celebration of 
the festival of the Reformation, and to 
quote Spitta: “The bold, primally daring 
spirit which was called forth by the 
Reformation, and which was active in its 
full strength in the art of Bach, has 
never been expressed artistically in a 
manner that approaches this work.” The 
three sections, the lovely Andante aria, 
“Within my heart of hearts”; the spir- 
ited chorus “If all the world”—beginning 
with three trumpets, and illustrating the 
third strophe of the Lutherian hymn, 
wonderfully effective for piano as it has 
been transcribed—and, finally, the Chor- 
ale, “That word shall still,” little more 
than a page long, with its two alterna- 
tions of mystic ppp’s in the lowest key- 
board register, and its full-chorded, 
crashing fff’s, which supplies a climax 
beyond comparison, are combined in a 
single piano number of exceptional ar- 
tistic and musical value. 


ok * * 


FIRST CONCERTO. By Mana-Zucca, Op, 
49. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Mana-Zucca’s First Concerto in E 
flat, does. not challenge comparison with 
those of Schumann, Greig, Liszt or 
Tchhaikovsky, though musically inter- 
esting, and technically deserving of 11s 
title. More than anything else, perhaps, 
it is graceful, and together with that 
quality possesses to the full that gift of 
natural melodic invention which distin- 
guishes its composer’s songs and lesser 
pianoforte compositions. For piano and 
orchestra, it is also put forth in score 
with a second part, and in so far as 
length and appearance go, suggests the 
Concertstiick rather than the concerto 
proper. But the four movements of the 
form are distinctly recognizable, though 
they are not emphasized. An exceeding- 
ly attractive Moderato energico, with 
elearly enunciated themes, nicely devel- 
oped in duo, in conjunction with the or- 
chestra, is succeeded by an Andante can- 
tabile, its sonorous melodies caressingly 
embroidered with rich fioriture in its 
working out which, increasing in anima- 
tion, passes over into a species of valse- 


scherzando, with an emphasis on the 
valse and, finally, after an intercalated 
page of expressive Adagio, closes with 
a short, brilliant climaxing Presto. It 
is a work which should make many 
friends, because of its real charm of ex- 
pressive melody-themes, ample pianistic 
brilliancy and bravura, and sufficiency 
of contrast in their treatment, and also 
because it is not technically prohibitive, 
as concertos go. 
* - CF) a 


“CAPRICCIO PASTORALE,” “‘Valse-Capric- 
cio,’’ ‘‘Canzonetta,’”’ ‘‘Musette.’”’ For Violin 
and Piano. By Selim Palmgren. (Copen- 
hagen: Withe!m Hansen.) 


The works of Selim Palmgren are be- 
coming increasingly known in this coun- 
try, and the major part of what this 
Finnish composer has written is very 
well worth knowing. These four new 
violin pieces are emphatically so. The 
“Capriccio Pastorale” is lovely, as poetic 
a thing of its kind as could be imagined, 
a true bucolic, with a Pan-pipe introduc- 
tion, Andante cantabile, that goes over 
into a dashing, vivacious Northern coun- 
try-dance, immensely effective for the 
solo instrument. The “Valse-Capriccio” 
is interesting because of its unconven- 
tionality of harmonization and rhythm- 
scheme; there is nothing to suggest type 
waltzes, such as the French or Viennese. 
In style, -invention and harmony, the 
piece is individual. 

The Canzonetta is a really exquisite 
bit of melody invention, sincere, appeal- 
ing, and harmonized in a way at once 
simple and subtle’ The Musette, finally, 
is a burlesque Allegro, and a very effec- 
tive solo violin piece developed, again 
individually, along the lines of the oid 
dance-form, vivid and vital to a degree 
in its music. There is not a single one of 
these Palmgren numbers which is not 
worth becoming acquainted with, not one 
of them which will not repay the atten- 
tion of the violinist who prefers the best 
new music written for his instrument. 


* * * 


“TEARS,” “The Little Rain.”” By Anthony 
Bernard. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Anthony Bernard’s songs are not for 
musical groundlings. But they will 
speak to those whose tonal sensibilities 
react to the subtly dissonant, less 
euphoniously expressive, yet so much 
more subtly poetic and atmospherically 
effective invocations of the post-Elgarian 
school. “Tears” is an exquisite two 
pages of melody against a plaining, sigh- 
ing arras of piano background; while 
“The Little Rain,” tranquilly happy in 
mood, is also expressed with true musi- 
cal sensitiveness. Both songs are set- 
tings of poems from L. Cranmer-Byng’s 
“Lute of Jade.” 

ok ok * 


PRELUDE IN C MAJOR, Marche, Gavotte 
in G Minor, Etude in C Minor, Vision 
Fugitive, Sarcasme. By Serge Prokofieff. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


To many who have heard of or read 
about Serge Prokofieff, yet have not 
heard him play his own things, these six 
compositions, will offer a welcome oppor- 
tunity to form an independent judgment 
anent what the music of this young 
stormy petrel of modernism is like. The 
six numbers in question show him in 
different moods, some of which will be 
preferred by one, some by another. The 
Prelude in C Major, for instance, for 
piano or harp, with its rapidly flowing 
delicacy of right hand passages against 
a left hand melody, and its _ piquant 
staccato middle section, is delightfully 
normal. In the Marche we have some 
very individual touches, that lend an en- 
joyable piquancy, as though the com- 
poser had spread the caviar of his orig- 
inality between rye-bread_ slices of 
march-form. The short Gavotte, too, is 
a very charmingly written, and not at all 
a savage thing of its kind. It might 
have been done by a sturdier Moszkow- 
ski, and one need not be a modernist 
either to enjoy or to play it. The Etude 
in C Minor is, pianistically speaking, a 
finely faceted jewel, a Presto energico of 
tremendous dynamic impulsiveness and 
power, difficult to play, but rewarding; 
and more truly Prokofieffan than its pre- 
decessors. In this étude, as well as in 
the very delicate, very lovely “Vision 
Fugitive,” whose two pages are the very 
epitome of melancholy, and make hardly 
any technical demands on the average 
pianist, the composer shows his true self, 
the control of his inspiration by that 
“laconism,” the doing away with all that 
seems to him tonally unessential, which 
is one of the main tenets of his expres- 
sional belief. The same quality is em- 
phasized in Sarcasme, with the con- 
temptuous sweep of its precipitate Al- 
legro, its more broadly scornful medial 
Pix largamente, and its reversion to the 





first tempo. It seems absolutely to co 
its subject in its four pages. 
Speaking as one for whom the ¢ 
poser played these numbers long bef 
they appeared in print, we can only 
that they are far too vivid, dynamic: 
alive, and provocative, to be missed 
any pianist who is not cotton-woole, 
tradition. F. H. M 
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Eliza D. Smith 
to Compose New 
Songs on Island 


Eliza Doyle Smith, Chicago Composer 


CuIcaGo, July 8.—Eliza Doyle Smith, 
well known as a gifted composer of 
songs, has left the city for a vacation 
trip to Mackinae Island, where she will 
write some new songs. Many prominent 
artists, both in this country and abroad, 
have added Mrs. Smith’s songs to their 
repertoires and are singing them on 
their concert and recital programs. 

Among those which are gaining wide 
popularity may be mentioned “My Days 
Remember,” sung by Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
“The Song of the Rose,” sung by Carmen 
Pascova. Miss Pascova has recently be- 
come a member of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. 


ARTISTS AT OCEAN GROVE 








Lenora Sparkes and Philip Gordon Ap- 
pear in Joint Concert 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J., July 4.—An au- 
dience of considerable size heard the joint 
recital last evening of Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, and Philip 
Gordon, the American pianist. Mr. Gor- 
don was received with enthusiasm after 
his first group, which included pieces by 
Gluck-Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Ravel and 
Liszt, and later in works by Schubert- 
Liszt, Sapellnikoff and Chopin, the last 
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named composer’s F Sharp Major Noc- 
turne and B Flat Minor Scherzo, which 
he played stunningly. He was encored 
a number of times and responded. 
Miss Sparkes was in excellent voice 
and made a lovely picture, and the au- 
dience showed plainly that she had won 
them in her first group, which comprised 
Searlatti’s “Le Violette” and the familiar 
“Bohéme” and “Tosca” arias. A novelty 
was offered in her next appearance. 
which she devoted to an entire group of 
songs by Frederick W. Vanderpool, with 
the composer at the piano. These were 
the popular “Values,” “Ma Little Sun- 
flower” and the first performance of Mr. 
Vanderpool’s new song, “The Light,” 
which was received with spontaneous ap- 
plause. Miss Sparkes’ enunciation was 
finely clear and the audience had a chance 
to get the full text. The composer came 
in for a share in the applause with the 
prima donna. Three songs by Oliver, 
Hageman and Cowen closed the program, 
plus a number of encores, among them 
Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” and Lieu- 


rance’s “Indian Love Song.” Roger 
Deming played Miss Sparkes’ accom- 
paniments admirably. V.N. 





PITTSFIELD COMMUNITY 
FORCES GIVE ORATORIO 


“Elijah” Presented by Chorus Under 
Tidmarsh—New York and Local 
Artists Provide Solos 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., July 3.—“Elijah” 
was given a splendid presentation in 
Pittsfield at the Majestic Theater on 
June 6, by the Berkshire Community 
Chorus before an audience which com- 
pletely filled the playhouse. The work 
of the chorus of 130 voices was remark- 
able for attack, shading and details of 
expression and reflected great credit on 
the efficiency of the conductor, Elmer A. 
Tidmarsh. The audience was unbounded 
in its appreciation, and all felt the spiri- 
tual uplift of the work. Clarence A. 
Waught, pianist, and an orchestra of 
twenty-five pieces provided excellent ac- 
companiments. The soloists were Irv- 
ing Jackson, of New York, who sang the 
part of Elijah; Edith Bennett of New 
York, soprano; Marianne Dozier, con- 
tralto, also of New York, and Mrs. Grace 
Bradley O’Connell, soprano, and James 
C. Morton, tenor, of this city. 

The performance was a great triumph 
for the Community Chorus which in the 
four years of its existence has developed 
from the singing of popular songs to an 
oratorio chorus. The chorus;“Lord, Bow 
Thine Ear to Our Prayer” and “Be Not 
Afraid” were especially well done and de- 
serve particular mention. 

Mr. Jackson disclosed a vibrant, well 
schooled bass-baritone, fine musicianship 
and a dignified conception of a long and 
arduous part. Miss Bennett sang with 
real feeling for the dramatic significance 
of the text and interpreted her réle with 
distinction. Miss Dozier’s rich contralto 
lent itself well to two beautiful solos, 
“Woe Unto Them” and “O Rest in the 
Lord.” Mrs. O’Connell’s voice was par- 
ticularly suited to the part of the youth. 
Mr. Morton was superb in the arias for 
tenor voice. His diction was excellent, 
and his enunciation of the sacred text in 
the recitatives all that could be desired. 

M. E. M. 


Rosalie Miller Sings at Wedding of Eve- 
Iyn Longman 








Rosalie Miller, the young New York 
soprano, returned the end of last week 
from Stockbridge, Mass., where she was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel C. 
French. Miss Miller sang on _ the 
Frenchs’ estate on Monday, June 28, at 
the wedding of Evelyn Longman, the 
well-known sculptress. 
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Busch’s Composition Presented at Co- 
lumbia—Miss Ringo Scores 
as Soloist 


Edwin Franko Goldman produced at 
his “All-American” concert on Monday 
evening, July 5, on the green at Columbia 
University, New York, Carl Busch’s “A 
Chant From the Great Plains,” a sym- 
phonic episode which won the prize of- 
fered this year by the conductor of the 
splendid concert band to stimulate serious 
American composers to write for band. 

Mr. Busch’s name is a familiar one 
and his ability as a composer is widely 
recognized. This work proved to be one 
of the best things he has done. It is 
based on an Omaha Indian theme, which 
the composer has idealized and subjected 
to symphonic development with admir- 
able results. There was much applause 
for the work, the audience showing its 
approval most distinctly. 

Marguerite Ringo, soprano, was the 
soloist and with her singing of Frances 
Hopkinson’s “My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free” and R. Huntington 
Woodman’s “A Birthday” she aroused 
her hearers to enthusiasm. Her voice 
rang out with clarity and brilliance and 
she had to add to her offerings. Mr. 
Goldman played a group of his own 
pieces, including his intermezzo “On the 
Green,” his march “Sagamore” and a 
new piece called “A Bit of Syncopation,” 
all three of them excellent. The other 
American composers represented were 
Hadley, MacDowell, Kramer, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Kelley and Herbert. 


MUSIC IN LA FAYETTE 








Conservatory Commencement and Con- 
cert by Faculty Members Close Season 


LAFAYETTE, IND., July 2.—George 
Dufresne, tenor, and Edouard Dufresne, 
baritone, recently gave the last of the 
Artist Concert series, under the direction 
of Lena Baer, at the Fowler Hotel. Their 
well chosen program was sung very ar- 
tistically. Edouard Dufresne in his 
opening number, an air from “Le Roi de 
Lahore” by Massenet, showed a superb 
voice with interpretative power and mu- 
sical feeling. George Dufresne, from 
Paris, offered “La Fleur que tu m’avais 
Jeté,” Bizet; “Invictus,” by Hahn; 
“Christ in Flanders,” by Ward-Stephens. 
The closing number, a duet from “Les 
Pecheurs de Perles” by Bizet, displayed 
great dramatic ability and scored a great 
success for both artists. 

The Normal Commencement of the 
La Fayette Conservatory of Music was 
held in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium on 
the evening of June 25. Ferdinand 
Schaefer, violinist; Bernice Crowden 
Shelby, soprano, and Alma Crowden 
Smalley, accompanist, presented a pro- 
gram of unusual interest. Mr. Schaefer 
played “Romance,” Svendsen; “Orient- 
ale,” César Cui; and “From the Cane- 
brake,” Gardner. He was enthusiasti- 
cally received. Bernice Shelby sang 
beautifully “Who Is Sylvia?”, by Schu- 
bert, and a group of modern songs, “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell; “Deep as 
the Depth of the Great Blue Sea,” Ham- 
mond, and “Once in a Garden Lovely,” 
Clark. Mrs. Shelby was heartily re- 
ceived. Mrs. Smalley gave excellent sup- 


port to the soloists. Rev. J. Newton Jes- 
sup presented Normal Course Diplomas 
to Nellie Lee Slayback, of the violin de- 
partment; Beulah Murray, of the voice 
department, and Dorothy Kuhns, of the 
piano department. 


“Industries Quartet” Sings for Cotton 
Mill Operatives 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., July 5.—Heads of 
big cotton mills in and around Spartan- 


burg are greatly pleased with having 
had the American Industries Quartet ap- 
pear at the plants and sing for the oper- 
atives. The quartet appeared here re- 
cently under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
The organization is composed of Dr. 
Byron C. Piatt, of Indianapolis, second 
bass; Arthur Downing, of Beverly, 
Mass., first bass; W. Charles Manson, of 
Boston, second tenor, and Allen V. T. 
Pine, of Chicago, first tenor. D.G.S. 
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Monster Band of 2300 Provides 
Music at Portland Convention 





Seventy-five Bands Join in Concert at Multnomah Field for 
Shriners’ Gathering—Rose Festival Follows, Providing 
Greatest Week in City’s History—Thousands of Pacific 
Visitors Attend Convention of Swedish Singers—Ellison- 


White Bureau Reorganized 





ORTLAND, ORE., July 2.—The 
shouting and tumult has ceased or 
nearly ceased, for the Shrine Convention 
and the Rose Festival are over, and Port- 
land has just finished the biggest week in 
its history. Seventy-five bands with a 
membership of over 2,300 contributed” 
largely to the success of the Shrine Con- 
vention. 
There has been music in every block 
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in the downtown district. The greatest 
mass band concert ever given in the 
United States took place on Multnomah 
Field on Thursday morning when all the 
seventy-five bands here for the conven- 
tion joined in a four-number program. 
Many of the bands remained over for 


the Rose Festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the convention and marched in the 
parade, giving their assistance to the an- 
nual festival, which this year was of 
great beauty. 

Harold Henry, the eminent American 
pianist, arrived in Portland on Saturday 
and has already started his summer en- 
gagement with the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory. His work is strictly limited 
to private lessons and to weekly inter- 
pretation classes. There has been a 
most encouraging registration and Mr. 
Henry will have all the work he can pos- 
sibly do in his six weeks’ engagement in 
this city. He has made a most favor- 
able impression upon all who have met 
him. 

In an interview with the correspondent 
of MusicAL AMERICA Mr. Henry ex- 
pressed his regret that his stay in Port- 
land could not be longer. The city, the 
people, the climate, the environment are 
all delightful to him. He will spend a 
great part of the summer in composi- 
tion, in which he is deeply interested, 
doing a little teaching later this summer 
in Chicago and New York. His concert 
season will open in New York early in 
September. 

Socially, Mr. Henry is a pronounced 
success in this city. Teas, dinners, re 
ceptions and various functions have been 
given in his honor and other events are 
being planned for his entertainment. 


Reorganize Ellison-White Bureau 


The Ellison-White Musical Bureau of 
Portland has been reorganized as the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau. Articles of in- 
corporation were signed June 7, and the 
following officers elected: J. R. Ellison,. 
president; Oliver O. Young, vice-presi- 
dent and manager; C. H. White, secre- 
tary and treasurer. For the present at 
least, the offices will continue at Everett 
Street. 

“When the Ellison-White Musical 
Bureau was organized two years ago, 
we planned it as a distinct organization, 
realizing that it was to occupy a field 
entirely apart from others in which we 
were operating,” said Mr. Ellison when 
intervewed by your correspondent. ‘We 
are more than pleased with the reception 
the bureau has had throughout the terri- 
tory in which it operates. Only artists 
of high standard have been offered its 
patrons and we appreciate now more 
than ever the great opportunities here in 
the Northwest for an aggressive yet 
reputable concert bureau. The bigness 
of this opportunity is the cause of our 
reorganizing. It was too big to be han- 
dled as a department of our general or- 
ganization. 

“Our plans for next season will be a 
step forward. You know for the past 
three seasons we have purchased out- 
right fourteen weeks’ time of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company; next séa- 
son we will have this splendid organiza- 
tion again, but in addition will also pre- 
sent the Scotti Grand Opera Company 
in our territory. We have also signed 
contracts with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and with a number of 
exceptionally fine concert artists. Things 
are looking mighty fine; in fact, we are 
just beginning to get things started as 
we want them.” 


Swedish Singers Convene 


Visitors from all parts of the Pacific 
Coast are here attending the Tenth Mu- 
sical Festival and Convention of the 
United Swedish Singers of the Pacific 
Coast, which opened in Portland on Sat- 
urday. Choruses are here from Seattle, 
‘Tacoma, Everett, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. On Saturday and 
Sunday evenings concerts were given by 
the United Swedish Singers, the chorus 
numbering 200 male voices. The assist- 


ing soloist is Mme. Marie Sidenius Zendt, 


Everett, Wash., Philip Hillstrom, . 
ductor; the Svea Male Chorus of §, 
tle, Wash., H. P. Sather, conductor: 

Eko Male Chorus of Seattle, Wash., H 
Sather; the Thule Male Chorus of ' 
coma, Wash., E. C. Blomquist; the \ 
Glee Club of Seattle, Wash.., H. 

Sather; the Svenska Sangsallskape! 

San Francisco, Cal., Alex Philstrom, 

the Columbia Male Chorus of Port! 

Charles Swenson, conductor. A ch 
of the United Swedish Singers, se, 
solos by Mme. Zendt, and an orig 
number, “Freedom’s Fight, ” music 

Charles Swenson and words by W: 

mar Seton, made a very interesting 

gram. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberto Corruccini ¢ .\,. 
a musicale at their home in Ardenw,)\ 
on Saturday evening and presente: 4 
brilliant program of operatic music {,;- 
nished by Corruccini’s artist-pupils. 

A number of interesting recitals w.). 
given during the closing week of the win- 
ter season at the Ellison-White Con -cr-. 
vatory of Music. Mrs. Buckley ) >. 
sented Kathleen Harrison, soprano, 
Ruth Creed, contralto. They were .;s. 
sisted by Elizabeth Talbot, a violin <1\)- 
dent of Mr. Buckley. David Cam) |! 
presented five advanced students from 
the piano department. On Saturday «\.- 
ning the closing recital was given by 


Chicago soprano. The conductor is Alex 
Philstrom of San _ Francisco. The 
United Swedish Singers of the Pacific 
Coast was organized in Portland in 1905, 
during the Lewis and Clark exposition. 
In Portland it is represented by the Co- 
lumbia Male Chorus of which Charles 
Swenson is the director. Albert Brod- 
die, president of the Portland organi- 
zation, is being assisted in the arrange- 
ments by C. A. Applegren, Herbert J. 
Anderson, Emil Holt, F. W. Linde, Jacob 
E. Wallin, Waldemar Seton, Charles 
Swenson, Charles Rudeen, Valdemar Li- 
dell, William Sunden, Andrew Hansen, 
E. G. Ausplund, Carl Johnson, Eric 
Peterson, Elof Johnson and Arthur B. 
Carlson. 

The opening concert on Saturday night 
was held in the Public Auditorium, and 
was largely attended. Conductor Phil- 
strom led the fine big chorus, which sang 
without accompaniment and_ which 
poured forth a volume of tone which 
electrified the audience and called for 
instantaneous applause. The great power 
of the 200 voices combined with the big 
pipe organ was no less astonishing than 
were the pianissimo passages, which were 
produced with exquisite delicacy and 
precision. 

Mme. Zendt, who is a lyric soprano, 
has a clear flexible voice and was recalled 
after each offering. Edgar E. Coursen Fern Chandler, soprano, and Vanessa 
and Elna Anderson were the accompan- Case, contralto, assisted by Invar 
ists. Marken, violinist. 

On Sunday the singers were shown the Lulu Dahl Miller, widely known ji) 
Columbia River Highway as guests of Portland musical circles, was married 
the Columbia Male Chorus. On Sunday on Wednesday evening to Lincoln Fur- 
night another concert was given with a low Gault of Tacoma. For several years 
complete change of program. The dif- the bride was the soloist at the Whit: 
ferent choruses were presented by their Temple, First Presbyterian and West- 
conductors: The Swedish Glee Club of minster churches. N. J. C. 
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EXTEND SCHOLARSHIP 
PLANS IN MONTREAL 


Jewish Fund Movement Prov- 
ing of Much Value—Award 
Prizes of Year 


MONTREAL, CAN., July 8.—The close of 
he musical season is giving a breathing 
yell to the Jewish Scholarship Fund, 
nd so enabling the persons behind the 

yyvement to work out fresh plans for 

e eoming year. The fund is possibly 
ne of the worthiest ideas ever promul- 
ted in Montreal, and as such is rapidly 
ining the appreciation of all musical 

rsons. It exists for the purpose of 
nancially assisting students who other- 
ise would lack the means for studying, 
.nd the majority of these pupils will look 

ck, in future years, with a sense of 


vyatitude to the Canadian Jewish 
cholarship Fund which helped them so 
unificently. 

The New Era Piano Company has 
viven a scholarship for piano to the 
Canadian Academy of Music, to be com- 
peted for annually. And the well-known 
musical philanthropist, C. W. Lindsay, 
who has already done much for young 
promising students, has donated another 
holarship to the same institution, for 
piano and voice. 

The Prix d’Europe, offered by Quebec 
Province, worth $3,000, was triumphant- 
ly carried off by young Ruth Pryce, the 
Montreal violinist. There were five con- 
testants. This award carries with it a 
year’s study in Europe, which should 
benefit Miss Pryce considerably. 

Miriam Simon, student of Dr. Boris 

lunev, won the gold medal for the finest 
year’s work among Canadian Academy 
students, and Frances Goltman gets a 
scholarship. 
_ Fortune Gallo, popular and energetic 
impresario of the San Carlo and related 
opera companies, was in Montreal last 
week, and announced some of his plans 
as far as they concern this city. He 
will bring the great Pavlowa here, sup- 
ported by a Russian ballet, the personnel 
of which he did not fully announce, ex- 
cept to say that it was Madame’s “own” 
ballet. She will get a tremendous wel- 
come, not only from her Montreal com- 
patriots, but from the whole music-lov- 
ing publie here. 

The Gallo English Opera, which scored 
such a heavy hit here with “Mikado” last 
season, will play a return date; and, of 
course, no local winter would be com- 
plete without the delightful visit of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. An en- 
gagement is promised of this organiza- 
tion, and it is rumored that they will 
give us “Lohengrin” in addition to the 
regular repertory, which will be varied, 
paren by some performances of 

1als. 

The astounding Prihoda, of which we 
have heard so much, and soon hope to 
See, will give a Montreal recital under 
Mr. Gallo’s management in conjuction 
with local direction. B. 








ARTHUR KLEIN IN RECITAL 





Winner of Peterboro Prize Plays in 
Studio of Edwin Hughes 


Arthur Klein gave an interesting pro- 
fram of piano compositions on Friday 
evening, July 9, at the studio of his 
teacher, Edwin Hughes. Virility, excep- 
tional] technical command, beauty of tone 
and exquisite pedal effects are some of 
the outstanding qualities of this young 
arust’s playing. He opened the program 
; ith his own Concert Prelude and Fugue, 
Slowed by the  Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
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Lenora Sparkes Conclu 





With Lenora Sparkes on Her Recent Tour. 





des Extensive Tour 


On Left—Miss Sparkes and Her Accompanist, Miriam Allen, Waiting to Cross 
Detroit River on Car Ferry. On Right—The Soprano Takes a Walk with Herbert W. Cost, “Musical America’s” Repre- 
sentative in St. Louis 


i. the direction of Daniel Mayer, Lenora Sparkes has completed one of her most successful tours since entering 
the concert field extensively. On this tour she visited only large cities both in the States and in Canada, and scored every- 
where, including Montreal and Hamilton in the Dominion, and Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and Pittsburgh in the 
United States. In Montreal she sang for an audience of almost 5000 persons and had an ovation. Her accompanist was Miriam 
Allen, shown in the above snapshot, and Karel Havlicek, violinist, was the assisting artist. 





Caprice on Ballet Music from “Alceste,” 
Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel, MacDowell’s “Marion- 
ettes,” four Chopin Etudes, and closed 
with the Strauss-Schultz-Evler Concert 
Arabesques on the “Blue Danube” Waltz. 

Mr. Klein was the winner of the na- 
tional prize for pianists at the Biennial 
Festival of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs held in Peterboro, N. H., 
last summer, and afterwards made good 
his title by appearing with great success 
in a tour of thirty-five concerts arranged 
by the committee of the federation. His 
appearance at Mr. Hughes’ studio marked 
the second of a series of recitals which 
are being given by artist-pupils of Mr. 
Hughes this month. 





SINGER LAUDS OPERETTA 





Eleanor Painter Says More “Florodoras” 
Would Improve Musical Stage 


“The revival of ‘Florodora’ was a 
tremendous gamble,” said Eleanor 
Painter, who is being starred in that 
production at the Century Theater in 
New York. “But it has proved a tre- 
mendous success financially, to all con- 
cerned. From an artistic standpoint it 
satisfies me to such an extent that I al- 
most regret having grand opera con- 
tracts for the future. I believe if there 
were more musical comedy production on 
a par with ‘Florodora,’ we would hear 
better singers in light operas and fewer 
poor singers in opera.” 

Miss Painter has signed contracts with 
the Théatre Royal in de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, and for Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, for the season of 1921-22. She will 
sing such réles as Mimi, Butterfly and 
Manon. 





André Messager’s “Monsieur Beau- 


caire” has just been produced in Notting- 
ham, England, with great success. 
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GRETA MASSON IN MAINE 


Soprano Will Give Two Concerts There 
During Her Vacation 


Greta Masson, the New York soprano, 
left the city the end of last week to 
spend July and August at Eliot, Me. 
Miss Masson will give two concerts there 
according to her present plans. 

She appeared at Rumson, N. J., on July 
1 in a musicale with Richards Hale, 
baritone. There Miss Masson scored in 
songs in English by Mrs. Beach, 
dell’Acqua and Burmeister, and French 
songs by Chausson, Georges and Szulc. 
She also sang charmingly the “La ci 
Darem” duet from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni” with Mr. Hale. 








Association of Musicians 


Elects Officers 


The eighth monthly meeting of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians in 
the form of an informal dinner and mu- 
sicale was held June 22 at the Cafe 
Roma. A program was offered by John N. 
Burnham, Mmes. Leila Cannes and Adele 
Lewing, pianists, and Grace K. Wester- 
field, soprano. This was the annual meet- 
ing, and the election of officers. The 
members were unanimous in expressing 
regret at the retirement of Louis J. Sa- 
jous, who has acted as president for two 
terms, and under whose guidance the 
membership has increased and the high 
aims of the organization have been de- 
veloped. American composers have held 
first place on the programs, and well- 
known artists have graciously assisted 
in making the year successful. The new- 
ly elected officers are: 

President, George E. Shea; vice-presi- 
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dents, Miguel Castellanos, Elizabeth Sa- 
jous; recording secretary, Helena A. 
Pino; corresponding secretary, Robert 
Morris Treadwell; financial secretary 
and treasurer, Irvin F. Randolph; ex- 
ecutive committee, Louis J. Sajous, 
Georgina Southwick, Irma Horst Corell, 
Florence Belle Soule, George Berger. 





New Manager for Tacoma Stadium 


, Concert Series 


TACOMA, WASH., June 26.—Because of 
the enforced absence from the city of 
John Henry Lyons, who has acted as 
manager for the Stadium concerts com- 
mittee, the organization of representa- 
tives from the various civic organizations 
that have sponsored the celebrity con- 
certs in the Stadium, Mrs. Bernice E. 
Newell has been appointed to handle the 
details of these events. Mrs. Newell is 
well known as a local manager who has 
brought to Tacoma many prominent 
artists and also a musical reviewer on 
one of the daily newspapers. 

Announcement also has been made of 
a change in the second event of the 
series. Merle Alcock, contralto, who was 
to have sung on July 14, will not be able 
to make the trip to the coast, and in her 
place the Paulist Choir will appear in the 
Stadium. The date will be July 16. 
Other concerts will be given by Francesca 
Zarad, Theo Karle and _ Ernestine 
Schumann-Heinck. 





Toscha Seidel Preparing Next Winter’s 
Répertoire at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Toscha Seidel, the young Russian vio- 
linist, is spending the summer at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., with his family. He is pre- 
paring his programs for an extensive 
tour next year. 


Study with John McCormack 
through his Victor Records 


Listening to his interpretations on the 
Victrola, you can benefit by the great 
tenor’s masterful rendition of many of the 
world’s most famous compositions. 


You 


can repeat any part of any selection until 
you are thoroughly familiar with his meth- 
ods of vocalization. 


Any Victor dealer 
will gladly play any McCormack records for you. 
Write for catalog with photographs of the world’s 
greatest artists who make Victor Records. 
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Rome’s Bourgeoisie Storms Opera Houses 


Displacementof Fortunes Caused by War, Finds Newly: Rich Public, Flooding Theaters—“Wal- 


kiire” Brings Wagner Back to Rome—Of Novelties at Costanzi, Alaleona’s 


“Mirra” Is 


Best—Toscanini Returns to Rome After Four Years—Nedbal, Wendel and Doret, Other 
Guest Conductors—New Native Work Heard—Moderns Heard in Admirable Concert 








By ALFREDO CASELLA 


Re June 19.—Never have the the- 
aters played so long a season or one 
with such receipts. The Costanzi, in 
particular, has had a season unequalled 
in six years, and all the other theaters 
have been obliged to turn people away. 
With us, as everywhere, the after-the- 
war public is absolutely different from 
the old one. The displacement of for- 
tunes, caused by the war, has driven 
from the theater certain members of the 
aristocracy or bourgeoisie who were stu- 
pid enough to lose their money at a time 
when it was so easy to make it. On 
the other hand, one sees in increasing 


numbers, as elsewhere, the newly rich. 
It is not unusual to find yourself sitting 
next to your butcher, tailor, or even the 
humble street cleaner. In this way an 
entirely new public has been formed, 
whose tastes are still very uncertain but 
which willingly spends its money and 
easily fills all the theaters. When the 
great crisis is over we will see if this 
public is open to an artistic education. 

The basis of the season at the Costanzi 
was the usual répertoire. The opening 
attraction was a magnificent perform- 
ance of the “Walkiire,” which has since 
been repeated many times, always with 
the wildest success. The return of Wag- 
ner was received with great joy, as no 
people loves Wagner more than ours, 
and the deprivation of these grandiose 
and universal dramas was a_ hardship 
deeply felt. 

Worthy of mention were also perform- 
ances of “Barber of Seville,” with De 
Angelis; the Tryptich of Puccini. In 
“Suor Angelica,” Gilda Dalla Rizza 
shows herself an admirable artist. In 
“Gianni Schicchi” there was‘occasion to 
applaud the excellent Belgian baritone, 
Crabbé. 

In the way of novelties we have had 
the “La Via Della Finestra” of Riccardo 
Zandonai, which rather occasioned dis- 
appointment. It is certainly not the best 
work of this gifted author., Its success 
was lukewarm. We also made the ac- 
quaintance of “L’Uomo che Ride” by 


Pedrollo, which had good success but 
which seemed to me poor and uninter- 
esting. 


Alaleona’s Work Interests 


The third of these novelties was cer- 
tainly the best. It was “Mirra,” in two 
acts, by Domenico Alaleona, based on a 
tragedy of the same name by Vittorio 
Alfieri. Domenico Alaleona, known by 
esthetic and pedagogical writings and 
audacious tendencies which quickly drew 
the attention of musicians to him, was 
for the first time presented to the audi- 
ences of our Costanzi and the ordeal was 
distinctly favorable to him. Of course, 
this music is not free from grave defects, 
notably an absence of seriousness in the 
choice of ideas, in which pages in the 
style of Verdi and Bellini alternate with 
Wagneriennes, Straussiennes and even 
Schonberghierines influences. But the 
work has value by reason of a certain 
rude and powerful quality and is neither 
to be dismissed as slight or wearisome. 
It is unfortunate that in spite of its very 
favorable success, “Mirra” has been given 
only twice. 

There are still many other theaters 
open. None of them remain closed. But 
it is useless for me to discuss their sea- 
sons, for the répertoire is the usual one 
of the Italian public. 


Toscanini Heard Again 


At the Augusteo, our temple of pure 
music, there has been a very brilliant sea- 
son, as much from financial as artistic 
standpoints. The outstanding event has 
been the return of our great and dear 
Arturo Toscanini, who had not appeared 
in Rome for the last four years. He 
conducted a series of five concerts in 
January, giving unsurpassable perform- 
ances of Beethoven, Berlioz, Elgar and 
Roger-Ducasse. As novelties, the tone- 
poem “Juventa,” by Victor de Sabata, 
which is not as remarkable as the other 
works of the same young author; like- 
wise two small symphonic pieces by Ric- 
cardo Pick-Mangiagalli, received with 
much enthusiasm. In the same concerts 
the illustrious conductor reinstated Wag- 
ner, who vanished four years ago from 
our Augusteo, and he gave us the usual 
excerpts from the “Ring” and the “Meis- 





esas 





tersinger.” He reinstated, likewise, 
Richard Strauss, whose “Heldenleben,” 
“Don Juan,” “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” and “Zarathustra” were performed 
with tremendous success. 

In April, Toscanini returned for a new 
series of concerts. He then gave us a 
wonderful performance of “Iberia” of 
Debussy and the First Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, other Wagnerian fragments, the 
“Istar” of Vincent d’Indy, etc. Needless 
to say, his success passed all bounds. 

Apart from Toscanini, we have had 
other conductors. Oskar Nedbal, who 
gave us remarkable interpretations of 
Czecho-Slovakian composers; of Dvorak, 
Suk, Smetana, etc. Ernest Wendel, the 
first German conductor since the war, 
was received by the public with enthu- 
siasm. Unknown before, he seems a con- 
ductor of the first order. Finally, there 
was Gustave Doret, who gave us an en- 
tire Swiss program with works of Huber, 
Maurice, Hegar, Klose and Doret. 

We have also had a concert conducted 
by Ildebrando Pizzetti, at which several 
of his works were given. Pizzetti’s del- 
icate personality seemed rather slight 
for the vastness of the Augusteo. Nev- 
ertheless, the public received him cor- 
dially. Antonio Guarnieri had a triumph 
with his interpretations of the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven and various 
Wagnerian fragments. Guarnieri, after 
inaugurating the season with fine per- 
formances of Beethoven and Dukas, con- 
ducted a number of other times with the 
same success. Unfortunately, he did not 


‘bring to light productions of the young 


Italian school, save for one novelty, the 
ballad “Le Gnomidi de Ottorino Respi- 
ghi.” Molinari gave us a drab symphony 
by Carlo Garofalo, the “Visioni mito- 
logiche,” more than mediocre, by Capi- 
tanio. We also went through the immor- 
tally tiresome and ridiculously Wagner- 
ian tone poem, “La notte e il giorno,” by 
Marziano Perosi, brother of Don Loren- 
zo. By Don Lorenzo Perosi himself 
there was given, the first time in Rome, 
the oratorio “La strage degli innocenti,” 
which was received with acclaim by a 
well-disposed public, many of whom were 
numerous cardinals, bishops and priests 
of all sorts. The performance was mag- 
nificent. 


As soloists we have had the pia 
Willem Backhaus, Paul Loyannet, \ 
imir de Pachmann (who played less 
he spoke to our audiences) and the 
linist Von Vecsey, who had a great 
cess, and Lina Spera, as well as 
cellist, André Hekking. 

After the Augusteo season there 
a memorable concert of Italian mu 
the seventeenth and eighteenth ce) 
organized by the Raccolta Nazi 
delle Musiche Italiane. After a Co) 
Grosso of Locatelli and other intere 
works, there were four tableaus o 
valdi, entitled “Concerti delle stag 
revealing Vivaldi as the forerunn, 
Berlioz and Liszt in program musi 
possessing rare beauty. The conce: 
conducted by a young musician, 
Toni. 

There have been too many cha) }):, 
music concerts to mention each. WW, 
must, however, point out that one a: ; 
Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia, at \ 
Ernesto Consol and Arrigo Serato 
duced the fine sonata by Ildebrando 
zetti. 

I must not close without speaki: 
the very original concert which 
given some days ago at the Palatin 
der the auspices of the Associazione 
versitaria per la Coltura Musicale, jt} 
a program composed of modern It: jay 
music, Malipiero, Pratella, Tosci, Da: jc. 
Tommasini, Casella, ete., in the perf.) 
ance of which the writer had the 
faction of taking part. The a: 
played in the marvelous studio of th 
scientist, Giacomo Boni, on the {irs 
floor of the Casino Farnese. The «uij- 
ence, which was spread out over the 
esplanade below among the pine {reves 
and the laurel bushes, listened to the 
bold, dissonant harmonies which pyro. 
ceeded from the old loggia, and watched 
the beautiful sunset, the splendors o! the 
Forum of the Basilique of Constantine 
and of the Coliseum, which surrounded 
us with the majesty of twenty centuries 

ALFREDO CASELLA. 





Agide Jacchia Conducts Boston Sym. 
phony in Tandler’s “California 
Sketches” 


At the “Pop” concert at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on Thursday evening, July 
8, Agide Jacchia, the summer conduct 
of the Boston Orchestra, performed the 

“California Sketches” of his confrere, 
Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Sympheny Orchestra. The 
sketches are four in number, but only 
two were given, “By the Ocean” an 
“In the Mission.” They were much ai- 
mired and applauded by the audience. 
Conductor Tandler, who was _ pres 
was called upon to rise and bow ‘his 
acknowledgments four times from his 
seat in the audicnce. 
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Ruth Pearcy 
Re-Engaged in 
N. Y. Churches 


Ruth Pearcy, New York Contralto 


Ruth Pearcy, New York contralto, has 
+ completed one of the busiest seasons 
her career. Among her many suc- 
cesses during the past season she scored 


as soloist at the Maine Festivals in Port- 
land and Bangor, where she was espe- 
cially favored with two appearances in 
each city. She was heard in Verdi’s Re- 
quiem and as soloist with a section of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Other 
appearances include two recitals under 
the auspices of the Educational Alliance 
of New York, Rubinstein Club, in con- 
certs at the Astor, Pennsylvania and 
Waldorf-Astoria hotels; soloist Ameri- 
can Composers’ Festival in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium; Marlborough-Blenheim, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; MacDowell Club of 
New York, Masonic Convention, Car- 
negie Hall; a recital in Bedford Hills, N. 
Y., and Broadway Tabernacle. She has 
also been re-engaged as contralto soloist 
at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, and the New Syna- 
gogue in New York. 

Because of her crowded calendar of 
appearances scheduled for next season, 
Miss Pearcy was obliged to refuse the 
post offered her as head of the vocal de- 
partment at the Besie Tift College, For- 
sythe, Ga. She will leave New York 
shortly on an extended vacation, during 
which time she will be busily engaged 
preparing many programs for the com- 
ing concert season. 





Mme. Patti’s estate at Craig-y-Nos, 
Wales, amounting to about 430 acres, is 
for sale. 
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Once More David and Clara Mannes, Noted 


as Sonata Exponents, Blaze Trail in Music 











Four Years’ Test Brings Triumph of Individualistic Principles 
——Helping Adults to Share Children’s Musical Thought- 


Life 
OUR years have passed since David 
and Clara Mannes, known all 
through this country as sonata recitalists 
of high ideals, began a music school in 


New York City. The institution was 
not a conservatory along old-fashioned 
lines, nor was it a school of new “fads” 
in music. It was planned to be what it 
has proved to be—a school where musi- 
cal art is taught not dogmatically, but 
with freedom; where ideals are treas- 
ured; where the teachers work for the 
technique of expression, not for the ex- 
pression of technique. The four years 
have been a test. But they have con- 
vinced the directors, as well as_ the 
school’s faculty, and, of course, its stud- 
ents, that the fundamental principles on 
which the Manneses have builded, was 
correct, that on such principles it is pos- 
sible to achieve the finest work. Among 
the features that stand out strongest are 
the liberty of action which is left the 
teachers, so that they do their work with 
individuality, and the student’s intimate 
contact with the school, with his fellow 
students and with his teachers. 

There has been a demand for a “Nor- 
mal Course for Teachers” and so a 
course will be offered, covering two 
years, after which a teacher’s diploma is 
granted. In piano no less than twenty- 
seven teachers are listed in the new 
prospectus of the school, eight in violin, 
two in ’cello, the same number in singing, 
one in organ and one in harp, solfége, 
and two in diction, French, English, Ital- 
ian and German. In theory there are 
seven. Ensemble work, which Mr. Man- 
nes has always developed with zeal, is 
made a big point in the school’s curric- 





ulum, there being several school orches- 
tras and choruses, and classes in chamber 
music, str‘ng quartets, sonatas and trios. 
In addition to these there are the lectures 
and “special classes,” which will be given 
this year by Howard Brockway, Rosario 
Sealero, Angela Diller and L. A. Tor- 
rens. 


Adults’ Cultural Training 


The distinguished French pianist, Al- 
fred Cortot, who held a “Criticism and 
Interpretation Class’ at the schcol last 
winter, will probably have a similar one 
this year; and he will play three recitals 
at the school on Saturday afternoons in 
January, February and March. 

A new departure is to be made in an 
“Auxiliary Course for Adults,” a course 
which is best described as a cultural one. 
This course is designed for those who 
wish to add to their appreciation and 
knowledge of music without taking up 
the study of an instrument. It will in- 
clude membership in the “Neighborhood 
Chorus,” conducted by Mr. Torrens, a 
choice of one of the three following 
courses, one in musical form and the 
analysis and appreciation of music, con- 
ducted by Angela Diller; twelve explana- 
tory talks, illustrated at the piano, by 
Howard Brockway, on the programs of 
the “Historical Cycle” to be given next 
winter by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, or Mr. Torrens’s class on “The 
Study of the Development of the Voice 
from Childhood to Maturity.” Then 
there will be “Reminiscences of Brahms” 
by Rosario Scalero, the distinguished 
Italian composer, the three Cortot recitals 
mentioned above, all invitation “Artist- 
Recitals” and all student recitals. 








Fhoto by Arnold Genthe 


David and Clara Mannes, Who Have 
Made a New Kind. of. Music School a 
Reality in New York 


Once more the Manneses have pointed 
the way. What we need is more than 
the musical education for our young. The 
parents of the music-student must get a 
stimulation of their own interest in mu- 
sical art, not technically but culturally, 
so that they may know what their chil- 
dren are studying, what they are think- 
ing in music; for only then are they 
equipped to discuss with them the art 
world in which they are working; only 
then can they know what a treasure the 
next generation is becoming the _pos- 
sessor of through its study of music. 

A. M. 





PERFORM GRAINGER WORKS 


Pianist’s Chamber Music Given Record 
Number of Times Last Season 


Percy Grainger’s chamber music, dur- 
ing the season of 1920-21, was given a 
greater number of performances in 
America than ever before, although the 
number has been large ever since his 
music was first introduced here. The 
Flonzaley Quartet played his “Molly on 
the Shore” eighty times last season in 
their concerts all over the country, be- 
ing obliged to repeat it at almost every 
concert, the audience showing by its ap- 
plause that it wished to hear it again. 
Carolyn Beebe, director of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, presented some 
half dozen Grainger works last season, 
giving more than one hundred hearings 
of them. During the coming season Miss 
Beebe and her associates will aga‘n per- 
form the Grainger “Colonial Song,” “My 
Robin is to the Greenwood Gone” and 
other pieces of the brilliant pianist-com- 
poser. 

The Zoellner Quartet, the Letz Quartet 
and other American chamber music or- 
ganizations, as well as leading quartets 
abroad, have also played “Molly on the 
Shore” many times during the season of 
1920-21. 


Asks Damages for “Loss of Poise” As 
Professional Choir-Singer 


Elizabeth Caroline Wood, professional 
church choir singer, began suit for 
$25,000 last week in the Supreme Court 
of New York against a taxicab driver. 
She was riding in the cab when a colli- 
sion occurred, and sues for the resultant 
loss of “poise and presence” as singer. 


Harold Land Soloist at Fourth of July 
Service 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., July 10.—At the 
special Fourth of July service at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Harold Land, 
the New York baritone, who is summer- 
ing here, sang a new song admirably, 
“The Supreme Sacrifice,” the familiar 
“Tenting To-night” and Vanderwater’s 
“The Penitent.” 
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MUSIC IN THE MOVIES 











From the standpoint of musical pro- 
duction in connection with motion pic- 
ture entertainment, the program offered 
during the week of July 10 at the Capitol 
Theater by Managing Director Edward 
Bowes is the most pretentious since the 
appointment of S. L. Rothafel. 

Gounod’s “Faust” in ten episodes, was 
the opening number with Sudworth 
Irasier as Faust, Wilfred Glenn as 
Mephistopheles, Irene Williams as Mar- 
guerite and Bertram Peacock as Valen- 
tine. The scenic investiture was by 
Wenger. A dance number, interpreta- 
tive of Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and arranged 
by Ballet Master, Alexander Oumansky 
of the Capitol Theater, was given by 
Oumansky and. Mile. Gambarelli. By 
special arrangement with the composer, 
C. W. Cadman’s “At Dawning” was used 
as an ensemble number, accompanied by 
the Capitol grand orchestra, Finston 
conducting. “A Suburban Lay” was 
sung by the Capitol male quartet—Sud- 
worth Frasier, Bertram Peacock, Wil- 
fred Glenn and George Allen. The musi- 
cal portion of the program ended with 
an offering by Arthur Depew, organist. 





The music program at the Criterion 
Theater has been unchanged. Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque,” played by the orchestra 
under the direction of Victor Wagner, 
was the opening number. Josiah Zuro’s 
original conception, entitled “Through 
the Ages,” with “Eli, Eli,” as the musical 
basis, was another feature. Emanuel 
List, basso profundo; Jean Booth, con- 
tralto, and the chorus were also heard. 

A varied music program was provided 
at the Rivoli Theater. Besides the over- 
ture, were featured a number, “Carnival 
Pantomime,” the third of the series 
staged after paintings of folk dances 
by Julian Ollendorff; “Recollections of 
Prague,” by Theodore Hoch, played by 
Vincent Bach, trumpet virtuoso, and the 
organ solo, Mascagni’s “Intermezzo,” 
played by Firmin Swinnen. Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducted. 

Hugo Riesenfeld offered the last move- 
ment of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade” as the overture by the Rialto Or- 
chestra, with Mr. Riesenfeld and Lion 
Vanderheim conducting. Two vocal solos 
followed and the organ number, played 





by John Priest, 
grims’ Chorus.” 

Through the adoption of a symphonic 
setting, a marked improvement has been 
obtained in the presentation of musical 
offerings by the Capitol Theater en- 
semble. The new arrangement places the 
vocalists at either side of orchestra im- 
mediately behind the violins rather than 
behind the orchestra as in the previous 
arrangement. The symphonic setting 
also provides for the placing of brasses 
and other heavier instruments in the 
rear of the orchestra, thereby giving 
every opportunity for the hearing of 
ensemble numbers even with accompani- 
ment by full orchestra. 


was Wagner’s “Pil- 
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On July 10th 
At Atlantic City 
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VIOLINIST 


played with great 
success 


2nd CONCERTO 
By CECIL BURLEIGH 
Of serious works written by na- 
tive composers during the past 
few years it is doubtful if any 
have been given greater popular- 
ity through frequent public per- 
formance than the Burleigh Sec- 
ond Concerto, 
Gaylord Yost played it at the 
Lockport Music Festival last Sep- 
tember. Grace White has played 
it at Syracuse, N. Y. Madeleine 
MacGuigan performed it with the 
Stadium Orchestra in New York 
last summer. Francis Armstrong, 
concert master of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played it with 
his orchestra last winter. Mr. 
surleigh himself performed the 
work last season at the Harvard 
Club, Aeolian Hall, Joseph Adler 
Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and with orchestra in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, Columbus, Ohio, 
and at Columbia University. 
This space is devoted to publicity in behalf of 
artists who program the CARL FISCHER prints 
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Midsummer Music of a High 
Calibre Delights Chicagoans 





Grainger, Edward Collins and Burton Thatcher Give Recitals 
—Operatic Season at Ravinia Replete with Interesting 
Features—“Barber,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” 
“Cavalleria,” “Tosca” and “Manon” the Week’s Offerings 








Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
¢ Chicago, July 9, 1920. 


USIC in midsummer in Ch’cago con- 
sists principally of the _ recitals 
given at the Ziegfeld Theater under the 
auspices of the Chicago Musical College, 
those given at Kimball Hall under the 
auspices of the Amer‘can Conservatory 
of Music, and the opera at Ravinia Park. 
The recitals brought forth Percy 
Grainger in a very comprehensive and 
interesting piano program last Tuesday 
morning, when he played a list of works 
which contained as its principal numbers 
the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne,” some 
pieces by H. Balfour Gardner (which 
had their first Chicago performances on 
this occasion) and four pieces by Mr. 
Grainger. The recital ended with 
“Moonlight” by Debussy and the Twelfth 
Rhapsody by Liszt. 
This program again demonstrated the 
brilliant qualities of this gifted pianist, 


the inventive genius which he possesses 


as a composer, and his musical taste and 
intuition. 

One of Chicago’s leading pianists, Ed- 
ward Collins, was heard in a recital at 
the Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday morn- 
ing, and the feature of the program was 
a group of six pieces by Debussy. There 
was also a group of Chopin including the 
Ballade in F Minor and the Polonaise in 
Ik Sharp Minor. The Prelude and Fugue 
in G Minor by Bach-Liszt and the Varia- 
tions and Fugue, Op. 24, by Handel- 
Brahms, were the other numbers on the 
program. Besides mechanical mastery, 
Mr. Collins also evinced an imaginative 
and poetic vein in the Debussy group. 
Several of his own compositions formed 
pleasing encores. 

Burton Thatcher’s song recital at the 
Ziegfeld Theater last Thursday morn- 
ing, brought to hearing a wide variety of 
song literature. His program included 
an aria from “Rigoletto” and groups cf 
modern American and English numbers. 
Borowski’s “A Song of Tristram,” Kor- 
bay’s “Had a _ Horse,” Carpenter’s 
“Looking Glass River” and Gena Brans- 
combe’s “Krishna” were especially fav- 
vored, and three Italian songs by Cal- 
dera, Legrenzi and Mililotti, also were 
delivered with serious musicianship and 
with resonant tonal quality. 

Mr. Thatcher’s rich baritone voice, and 
its excellent production, gained him 
much favorable comment. Elias Arnolil 
Bredin was the efficient accompanist. 

The Chicago Mendeissohn Club has 
acquired new business offices in the Lyon 
and® Healy Building in conjunction with 
the Apollo Musical Club. Maude N. Rea, 
the secretary, succeeds Mrs. Harriet M. 
Snow, who resigned. 


Opera at Ravinia Park 


The continuation of the first week of 
grand opera at Ravinia included the 
performance of “The Barber of Seville” 
on Saturday evening last, when Millo 
Picco was heard as F'igaro, Consuelo Es- 
cobar as Rosina and Charles Hackett as 
Almaviva. 

This occasion proved a propitious one 
for Mr. Hackett, as the réle of the amor- 
ous Count is one in which Mr. Hackett 
made his New York début, and one which 
he both sings and acts with unusually 
fine artistic qualities. i 
nently suited to his voice, and he brings 
forth the florid measures with true ar- 
tistry. 

Mme. Escobar found in Rosina a 
grateful réle, and played with a naive 
and winsome manner, while her singing 
was meritorious. 

The Don Basilio of Leon Rothier was 
unctuous and well conceived, the Dr. 
Bartolo of Paolo Ananian was adequate 
and Picce deserved the burst of applause 
which rewarded his excellent singing of 
the “Largo al Factotum.” 

Gennaro Papi conducted the opera and 
did especially well with the overture. 

Sunday afternoon the regular orches- 
tral concert was given with Harry Weis- 


The music is emi- - 
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bach as conductor, and the evening was 
devoted to a performance of “Aida” with 
Florence Easton in the title réle, Alice 
Gentle as Amneris, Morgan Kingston as 
Rhadames, Renato Zanelli as Amonasro, 
Ananian as the King and Lois D’Angelo 
as Ramfis. 

The big trio of the performance—- 
Easton, Gentle and Kingston—combined 
to make this one of the most satisfactory 
offerings of the Ravinia season, and 
special mention must be given to the duet 
in the “Palace Scene” between Aida and 
Amneris, which was sung in stirring 
style. Papi also conducted this work. 

Monday evening, “Rigoletto” was 
presented with Picco as the Jester, 
Edith Mason as Gilda and Hackett as 
the Duke. It was a fine vehicle for the 
talents of these artists and Miss Mason 
scored an individual success with her ar- 
tistic singing of the “Caro Nome.” 
While Miss Mason’s voice is purely lyric, 
she nevertheless found the music of 
Gilda well suited to her. 

Mr. Hackett gave to the Duke a some- 
what more gripping characterization 
than usual, and he also brought out the 
music with good effect. Picco’s Rigoletto 
is one of his best réles, though he was not 
quite up to the dramatic demands on 
this occasion. Rothier made a fierce 
Sparafucile. Mary Kent, Louis D’An- 
gelo and Ananian handled the other réles 
well. Richard Hageman conducted the 
opera with spirited beat and with musi- 
cianly conception. 

The Monday afternoon concert was 
given a patriotic flavor by several stir- 
ring orchestral numbers. It was con- 
ducted by Albert Ulrich. 

“Tl Trovatore’”’ was the opera for last 
Tuesday evening, and in it Renato Za- 
nelli disclosed the best of his operatic 
accomplishments as the Count Di Luna. 
This young baritone has a fine resonant 
voice, which is very even in its middle 
and upper registers, but rather weak 
and colorless in its lower ranges. He 
has, however, a good stage presence and 
also an artistic manner which stamps 
him as a valuable member of this year’s 
Ravinia cast. 

Florence Easton as Leonora gave 
much brilliance and effectiveness to her 
music, and negotiated the coloratura 
passages in her part with great facility. 
Miss Gentle as Azucena disclosed fas- 
cinating dramatic talents and made the 
music impressive with its intensity of ut- 
terance. She is one of the best Azucenas 
heard here in some time. Morgan King- 
ston’s Manrico has gained in poise and 
in vocal richness. Mr. Papi conducted. 

Wednesday’s repetition of “Cavalleria” 
gave Alice Gentle an. opportunity to 
show more of her dramatic fervor in the 
réle of Santuzza, which she made an- 
other worthy operatic portrayal; other- 
wise the cast was the same which sang 
the opera the first week. The Thurs- 
day performance of “Manon” was in 
every respect idential with that of the 
Sunday evening before, Miss Mason and 
Mr. Hackett dividing the honors between 
them, and Friday evening’s repetition of 
“Tosca” was also kept identical as re- 
gards cast with last week, Scotti, Eas- 
ton and Kingston sharing in the appro- 
bation of the audience. 

The Thursday afternoon children’s 
program was a great success, bringing 
forth some community singing under the 
direction of Florence Crane, an _ illus- 
trated talk on orchestral program and 
a children’s dance by pupils from the 
classes of Jean Van Vlissingen, after the 
concert. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Fred Patton to Sing Unfamiliar Aria at 
Stadium Concert 


Fred Patton has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist in the Stadium concerts 
with the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, for 
July 27, when he will sing an aria from 
“L’Ebreo” by Appolloni and “Vulcan’s 
Song” from Gounod’s “Philemon and 
This will be his first appear- 


ance in New York singing operatic arias 
with orchestra, although he has been 
heard here as soloist with the New York 
Oratorio Society and other organizations 
on several occasions. 
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A whole army of teachers in towns and cities all over 
the country have written to us during the last month. 
They read the following story in our June 5th issue. 


Weare repeating this story for YOU. After you have 
read it write us—and we will advise you, just as we have 
the progressive teachers referred to above, how to secure 
a national reputation, in addition to increasing your local 
prestige. 


TWO MUSIC TEACHERS 
IN A MIDDLE WEST TOWN 


UT in the Middle West, in one of those prosperous, thriving towns that 
boasts a real “symphony orchestra” in its largest moving picture theater. 
a fine new hotel with marble corridors and a grill with a cabaret, there 

lived two rival music teachers. 


One of them belonged to the old school. He didn’t believe in advertising 
except perhaps in a very local way. “My work stands on its own merits,” hy 
told Musicat America’s correspondent, who called on him for an advertisement 
to appear in the big Fall Issue. “Besides,” he went on, “what good would a 
paper of national circulation do me? My pupils don’t come from Portland. 
Me., or San Francisco.” ; 


That was his mental reaction to a proposal for expansion of activities, 
influence and ultimately income. 


Now, the other chap, a bit younger and certainly more progressive, when 
approached by the’same correspondent, viewed the matter in this wise: 


“You're right. This is an opportunity and it fits in perfectly with my plans 
My horizon extends considerably beyond the last electric light pole on Main 
Street. Let me think the matter over and come to see me again tomorrow:” 


The result was an agreement to place an advertisement in the Fall Issue—not 
a very large advertisement, but one that was carefully and thoroughly prepared 
as to wording and set-up. 


What happened? 


The issue came out and was read page by page by the pupils of the two rival 
teachers. Those of the instructor who was represented by an advertisement 
felt a new pride in him. Somehow he seemed to belong now to the great outside 


.world—they had a new respect for him. They showed the ad around town to 


their friends. “This is the man we’re studying with,” they said. The incident 
set some of the students of the unrepresented teacher to thinking. 


The advertisement was noticed by musical folk in smaller nearby towns. It 
set them to thinking. 


Musicians in Chicago and Cincinnati who used to be fellow students in the 
conservatory with the chap who advertised in Musicat America’s Fall Issue saw 
his announcement. They wrote to him and congratulated him. Said one of 
these letters: “Glad to see you are coming to the front where you deserve to be. 
Whenever I get the opportunity you may depend upon it, I will send pupils 
to you.” 


Things began to happen. The small advertisement, representing a modest 
investment, marked the turning point in the young teacher’s career. The im- 
portant thing was that he felt a new pride and encouragement in his own work 
All of his local friends and patrons shared in the feeling. Success seemed nearer 
and gradually his classes grew in size, as those of his less progressive riva! 
began to dwindle. 


It is a familiar story and it' has happened all over the country. We ar 
living in an age that has little sympathy with the man who hides his light under 
a bushel. 


The main thing is to know the time, the place and the manner of bringing 
that light to public view. 


The place is Musica America’s Fall Issue. It is the stepping stone to 
success for those who have the foresight and the ambition to get out of their 
ruts. It appeals to those musicians who, like our friend in the Middle Western 
town, can see further than the last electric light pole on Main Street. 





The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA for 1920 WILL 
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Mischa Elman Bids 9,000 New ¥erkers “Adieu’’ 








0 bee than 9000 enthusiasts crowded the New York Hippodrome on the occasion of Mischa Elman’s recent farewell recital in New York. This program brought to a 

lose the most eventful season that the popular Russian virtuoso has had in this country, having made appearances in more than 100 concerts from coast to coast. Mr. 
Elman will not appear on the American concert stage for three years, as he pians to make extended tours of Europe and the Far East. 
as soloist, for his first appearance abroad, at the Vieuxtemps Festival to be held in Belgium, at the birthplace of the famous composer, during the first week in August. 





Mr. Elman will appear under the direction of S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau. 








Rothwell Draws Throngs to 
the Stadium During the Week 








Marcella Craft, soprano, was soloist 

the evening of July 6, offering “Dich 
Theure Halle” in English translation, and 
the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” The 
} orchestral numbers were the Fourth 
» Symphony of Tchaikovsky, the Overture 
pto “Die Meistersinger,” and Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube.” It was a program of 
» varied interest in every respect. Much 
» of the symphony was lost to the ear in 
' the open air, especially the delicate 


ion (beginning October 4) address 





} 


themes in the first two movements. The 
pizzicato movement, also, was not espe- 
cially effective. The “Meistersinger” 
Overture was interesting and was well 
played, but the Strauss Waltz was by 
far the best in point of effect. 

Miss Craft sang delightfully, partic- 
ularly in the Leoncavalle number and re- 
ceived tumultuous applause, giving as 
encores, Mazzoni’s “Dreams and Songs” 
and Mascagni’s “M’Ama Non —— 
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He has been engaged by Ysaye 





Had the rain held off fifteen minutes 
longer the Stadium crowd on Wednes- 
day evening of last week would have 
been obliged to content itself with half a 
concert for its money, since a ruling of 
the management decrees that in way- 
ward weather a half is as good as a 
whole, and at the same price. But the 
heavens, after a few premonitory sprin- 
klings, let loose in good earnest just as 
the soloist, Winifred Byrd, began the 
second movement of the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo. So the aud‘ence broke and ran 
and as there remained a movement to 
be played before the program could of- 
ficially be called 50 per cent done, every- 
one repaired to the hall where, follow- 
ing half an hour’s delay, the andante 
of the concerto was begun anew and the 
program concluded in its entirety. The 
out-of-door offerings were Mendelssohn’s 
“Priests’ March” and Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” Overture. Inside the or- 
chestra played roughly but with much 
spirit a suite of pieces from “Carmen” 
and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

H. F. P. 





Thursday’s Concert 


In place of Rafaelo Diaz, who was in- 


disposed, Barbara Maurel was the solo- 
ist at the Thursday evening concert, con- 
tributing the “Amour viens aider” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” the Habafera 
from “Carmen” and an Indian song by 
Lieurance together with some cheap bal- 
lads for encores. The young mezzo-so- 
prano’s voice, in itself a beautiful one, 
is too small for the Stadium, and her 
singing showed few traces of style or in- 
terpretative distinction. Mr. Rothwell’s 
men played the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, Liszt’s “Orpheus”—a very poor 
choice for the open air—the Polonaise 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” 
the two delicious Norwegian Dances of 
Grieg (Op. 35), of which the second was 
encored, and Strauss’ “Tales from 
Vienna Woods.” Surely there is no con- 
ductor in America to-day who can play 
the Strauss waltzes with the irresistible 
effect of Mr. Rothwell. ym A 
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Probably the largest crowd of the sea- 
son gathered to hear Martinelli on IF ri- 
day, the eve of his departure for Europe. 
The tenor may take with him the recol- 
lection that he sang with much taste, in 
excellent voice and that more than 10,000 
of his admirers applauded him sincerely 
and vociferously. Being recalled some 
six or seven times after his singing of the 
“Celeste Aida” and “Vesti Le Giubba” 
arias, he went through most of the well- 
tried and ever-popular tenor arias, awak- 
ening much clamor after each. He pro- 
vided one of the most successful of the 
Stadium evenings. In somewhat strange 
combination the orchestral offerings in- 
cluded Schubert’s Marche Militaire, 
Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien, Thom- 
as’s “Mignon” Overture, Jaernefelt’s 
Berceuse and Praeludium, and finally the 
“Rienzi” Overture, all signally ap- 
plauded, Mr. Rothwell having to repeat 
the Praeludium and added an encore 
after his first group. F. @. 





Rappold and Dubois Appear 


A second Gala Night on Sunday pre- 
sented Marie Rappold as soloist with 
Eugene Dubois offering the violin solo 
in Saint-Saéns Prelude to “Le Déluge.” 
Mme. Rappold’s offerings included the 
“Pleurez mes Yeux” from “Le Cid” and 
the “Plus Grande Dans Son Obscurité” 
from “The Queen of Sheba,” the latter 
presented in impeccable English. Be- 
sides this, some five encores—all songs 
in English—added to a large audience’s 
pleasure and gaind her appreciation for 
her admirable vocal taste. 

Mr. Dubois’s work in the Saint-Saéns 
composition merited the recognition it 
received. The “Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1, 
and the Bach-Gounod Meditation, pre- 
sented by the orchestra, seemed to be 
most favored by the audience, and part 
of the first number, and the second were 
repeated. It may be said that the or- 
chestra encompassed these better than it 
did any of the Wagner offerings, includ- 
ing the “Tannhduser” Overture and the 
Prelude to Act I and the Introduction to 
Act III from “Lohengrin.” The Sym- 
phony, neither in its tone quality nor co- 
ordination, has yet grasped Mr. Roth- 
well’s fine intellect as a conductor. Cha- 
brier’s “Espana” furnished the conclud- 
ing number. F. G. 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—Herbert Gould, basso, 
is in Salt Lake City, Utah. On July 9 he 
sang at the performance of the ‘“Crea- 
tion” given in that city. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—Will A. Rhodes 
and Mrs. Chislet, both of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were recently heard in recital at the 
Westbrook Country Club. 


READING, PA.—Chester Wittell, pian- 
ist, and Leigh Wittell, violinist, pupils 
of George D. Haage, were heard recently 
in recital at their teacher's studio. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO.—Marjorie Hurx- 
thal, for eight years organist and choir- 
directors at Grace Episcopal Church, has 
resigned to accept a similar position at 
St. Mark’s Church, Toledo. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Ella Brownell, for- 
merly of this city, and now demonstrator 
for the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, is to teach this summer at the 
summer school at Rutland, Vt. 

SAN Deco, CAL.—William [I rederic 
Reyer, tenor and vocal instructor, has 
moved his studios from the Carnegie 
Apartments to the Sumner Apartments, 
where he will conduct a summer class. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. — Robert A. 
Sherrard, who has been recently organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Johnstown, has been engaged by the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church as 
choir director and organist. 

7K mm 


CHIcAGO, ILL.—Lucille Stevenson, so- 
prano, was heard in recital in Lyon & 
Healy Building on July 6. Her program 
was made up of groups of old Irish, 
Scotch and Cornish songs, also a group 
of Schubert, Schumann, and others. 

* * 


LA FAYETTE, IND.—Ruth Jamison, 
pianist, and Ivah Makaffy, soprano, 
offered a very interesting program on 
the evening of June 22, at the Baptist 
Church. Miss Jamison has been a stu- 
dent at the Cincinnati College of Music 
this past year. 

xk 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—Mrs. Cara Jean 
Dick, soprano, pupil of Richard Hage- 
man, was heard recently in two song re- 
citals, the first at the residence of Mrs. 
George Gano and the second at the Em- 
poria State Normal School. She was 
accompanied by Harriet ,Prutsman. 

s * 


CospurG, CAN.—The new memorial or- 
gan for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church has arrived and is being in- 
stalled by the Casavant Fréres of St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. The organ, which 
cost, $12,000, is being erected as a mem- 
orial to men from the congregation who 
were killed in the war. 

ok ok ok 

TORONTO, CAN.—Four of Miss Don- 
ard’s pupils gave a recital recently in 
Margaret Eaton Hall, offering an inter- 
esting program. Those taking part 
were: May Lucas, Isabell Forman, 
Annie Ross and Etta Tolchard. The 
assisting. artists were Ruby Denison and 
William Buck, violinists. 

* * * 

GREENVILLE, 8S. C.—The Conservatory 
Department of Greenville Woman’s Col- 
lege has just closed the most successful 
year in.the history of the institution. 
Out of an enrollment of 625 students, 254 
were taking some subject in the depart- 
ment of music. Five students received 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

ok ok 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Paulo Gruppe, 
’cellist; Mme. Gruppe, violinist; Mar- 
garet Meyers, classic.dancer, and Jacques 
Jolas, pianist, gave the final concert of 
the season recently in Textile Hall. They 
were received with great enthusiasm by 
a large audience including 400 bankers, 
who were here ina state convention. 

aK 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A_ musicale 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Nat Newman 
at the’r residence on States Avenue last 
week. Those heard were Miss Sohn of 
New York City, a pupil of Alexander 
Lambert; Nicolas Peross, pianist; Mrs. 
Joseph Cass of Philadelphia, a pupil of 
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* * * 


PoRTLAND, ORE.—A piano and voice 
recital was given recently by students of 
Mrs. Anna D. McPherson at her resi- 
dence. Those taking part were: Mar- 
garet Henderson, Marjorie Thompson, 
Elo‘se McPherson, Ruth Pierson, Hugh 
McGilvra, and Fletta Wilkins. Virginia 
Atkinson varied the program with rec- 
itations. 

* * ok 

BrockKToN, MAss.—Nellie Evans Pack- 
ard has just given the last of a series of 
four recitals in which forty of her class 
of sixty pupils in singing took part. 
Three of the recitals were in Brockton, 
the fourth in Boston. One program was 
devoted to operatic music, another to 
songs by American composers, and a 
third to duets and song cycles. 


WoRCcESTER, Mass.—A _ program of 
piano works was given by young and in- 
termediate pupils of Ida Dion, July 2, in 
Elmcrest Hall of the Hultman Music 
Conservatory. Annette Mallet, soprano, 
and Esther Mallet, cornetist, assisted on 
the program. The numbers were varied 
and well arranged and won the enthus- 
iastic approval of the capacity audience. 

ok 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Marie L. Chap- 
eron, soprano, pupil of Reinhold 
Herman and Mme. Niessen-Stone of New 
York, made her local bow in recital at 
Howard Relief Hall July 6. Her assist- 
ing artist was Norman Bouchard, a 
young violinist. Mrs. A. T. Arkley pro- 
vided accompaniments for both Miss 
Chaperon and Mr. Bouchard, the latter 
being her pupil. , , 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—On Tuesday evening, 


July 29, a students’ recital was given 
at the European Conservatory of Music, 
Henri Weinreich director. Thirty pu- 


pils presented compositions in a manner 
which reflected credit upon their teach- 
ers. On July 2, Edith Suman, pianist, 
and Maurice Kramer, an assistant teach- 
er of violin at this institution, were 
heard in a joint recital. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The joint recital 
of Eugenica Patterson, mezzo-soprano, 
and William Clegg Monroe, baritone, 
given in the ballroom of the O. Henry 
Hotel June 21, attracted a large au- 
dience Miss Patterson and Mr. Monroe 
are natives of Greensboro. They expect 
to return to New York in the fall to 
continue their studies. They were aided 
by Mrs. Myra Albright, pianist. 


* Bo * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A_ program 
was given Sunday evening in Haddon 
Hall by the Haddon Hall Trio. The fea- 
ture of this concert was the playing of 
Servais’ “Fantasie” by Marsden Brook. 
Henry Gruhler, the director, offered a 
most popular number in his usual fin- 
ished style, the Moszkowski D -: Major 
Polonaise, and Eugene Bierman was 
heard in a Sarasate number, “Andaluz.” 

* 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The_ second 
matin concert in the summer school 
series was given by Max Donner, violin, 
and Mrs. Angeline M. Donner, soprano. 
Mr. Donner, who is the instructor in vio- 
lin in the University School of Music, 
played the Rust Sonata and the Ernst 
“Airs Hongrois Varies.” His accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Donner. 
Mrs. Donner also sang two French songs 
to her own accompaniment. 


1K * ok 

CHIcAGO, ILtu—Donato Colafemina, 
tenor, is making a successful tour of nine 
States in the East and South. He will 
be gone until the latter part of Septem- 
ber. This young man received all his 
training from the soprano.and teacher, 
Mme. Grosscup Perkins. Calixto Llamas, 
artist graduate of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory and a student of Walton Perkins, 
is on an extended concert tour of the 


Middle West and Southwest. 
. * ok ok 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Leckner Stu- 
dios presented their pupils in a recital 
June 25, at Hollenbeck Hall, when a pro- 
gram of piano and vocal numbers was 
given by Jeanne Santamarina, Florence 


Beckett, Louise Douglas, Jane Walters 
Hilda Walters, Elizabeth Garnett, Ferda 
Hughes, Elizabeth Richardson, Eleanor 
Goodall, Anna Belle Vorhees Brown, 
Annabeth Hackard, Lucile Hayes, Sara 


Lauter, and Sam Trotcky. Cyrilla 
Humes was the accompanist. 
* ok * 
PHILADELPHIA.—At the commence- 


ment of the Leefson Hille School of. 


Music the address to the graduates was 
delivered by Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, 
president of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association, and «the educa- 
tional director for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. David Bispham 
lately gave a song recital at Sleighton 
Farms, of the Glen Mills Schools for 
Wayward Girls. Mr. Bispham. contri- 
buted his services. aa 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The first ap- 
pearance of the violinist, John Richard- 
son, Sunday evening in the Music Hall of 
the Steel Pier with Leman’s Orchestra, 
was a great success. Mr. Richardson 
showed his remarkable technique in the 
playing of Kreisler “Caprice Viennois” 
and the “Snake Dance” by Burleigh. Both 


of these numbers brought forth con-. 


tinued applause from the large audience. 
Earle Marzialli, tenor, was heard in a 
selected group of pieces. 

* * * 

SALINA, KAN.—At Drexel Hall, in 
Kansas City, June 30, Mrs. Genevieve 
Rice Cowden sang a program of Rudolph 
Ganz’s songs to an audience of Kansas 
City music-lovers. The affair was by 
invitation. The program, consisting of 
nine songs, was given with Mr. Ganz 
himself at the piano and then repeated 
with the accompaniments played on the 
Duo-Art, playing Mr. Ganz’s own rolls. 
Mrs. Cowden is a former Salina girl, 
possessing a lovely lyric soprano voice. 

ok * ok 


TORONTO, CAN.—The recent concert of 
the pupils of Signor Carboni in Colum- 
bus Hall was very successful, with a 
large attendance. There were also a 
number of interesting novelties. Among 
those who sang were: Marybell Wal- 
lace, Cario Ciotoni, Elsie White, Mar- 
garet Sloan, Pauline O’Connor, Sadie 
McAlpine, Margaret Wilson, Gertrude 
Stevens, Ruth Thom-Dusseau, Louise 
Berwick, Nora Williamson, Eicho Fiddes, 
J. B. Redferne, Thomas Fielder and J. 
O’Meara. 

* * * 

LA FAYETTE, IND.—A series of recitals 
were held in the parlors of the La 
I’ayette Conservatory of Music during 
the week of June 21. The violin stu- 
dents under Ferdinand Schaefer, piano 
students of Arthur Monninger, dra- 
matic art. students of Edna-Veve Tay- 
lor, and voice students of Bernice Shel- 
by, were heard in recital Monday eve- 
ning. The Wednesday evening program 
was given by voice students under 
“dourd Dufresne and piano pupils of 
Ella Beegle, of the piano department. 

* * * 


RocKFrorD, ILL—A capacity audience 
enjoyed the concert June 28 at Rockford 
Theater, given by Blanche Sherman 
Merriman, pianist, and George Nelson 
Holt, baritone. The concert was under 
the auspices of the St. Margaret’s Guild 
of Emmanuel Episcopal Church and a 
generous share of the proceeds went to 
the expansion fund of Rockford College. 
Genevieve Newman was _ accompanist. 
Both Mr. Holt and Mrs. Merriman pre- 


faced their song groups with brief and - 


interesting comments on the composi- 
tions. 
ok * ao 

PORTLAND, ORE.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Normal School 
of Music and Art, held at the Sellwood 
Community House recently, a_ picnic 
dinner was served by Cora. Blos- 
ser, Miss Johnston and Mrs. Kaseburg. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Ruth E. Stoughton; Vice- 
President, Cora Blosser; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Camilla Canfield. A program 
was offered by Lillian Ruchin, Dr. Par- 
vin, Ethelwynne Kelly, Clare Milo God- 
frey, Kenneth Kaseburg, Mrs. Kaseburg, 
Ruth Stoughton and Cora Blosser. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the twenty-first 
and final Sunday afternoon free concert 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
soloists were Maude Evans, soprano; 
Mary Ivins, violinist, and John Curtis, 
Jr., accompanist. At the Baptist Tem- 
ple the musical season ended with an 
original allegory, “The Spirit of a Day.” 
The Temple chorus of 300 voices directed 
by Dr. J. Marvin Hanna, musical direc- 
tor at the Temple, was assisted in the 
musical allegory by Mae Hotz, soprano; 
Ellwood Gebhardt, baritone; James Man- 
ning, reader, and Frederick Starke, or- 
ganist. 


Se 


HOLYOKE, MAss --The annual re, 
of the pupils of Mrs. Edith Snell G 
ner was given in Highlands Hall on 
evening of June 16. Those taking 
included: Richard Brooks, Marion 
gart, Ruth Thompson, Martha Robi; 
Charlotte Nixon, John Frost, Ruth R 
Marion Webster, Thomas Gee, Eliza} 
Allen, William Sickman, Gretchen Yo, 
Marion Ballard, Rhoda Cramer, T) 
Freeman, Edward E. Hosmer, Gert) 
Thompson, Lillian Maheu, Eunice Gs 
Mildred Shea, Marjorie Chase, Nor 
Ford, Virginia Cook, Margaret Th.) 
Dorothy Chase, Dorothy Robbins, The! ,,, 
Freeman, Jean Mathieson and Geo «, 
Frost. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—“Princess Chry 
themum” was recently presented by -}, 
junior high school under the direc: 5) 
of Beryl Harrington, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, in the Str, 
Theater. Some of those who sang \., 
Eleanor Crockett, Alden Eddy, Eles\; 
Lockwood, Horton Peace, Helen LaD kc. 
Herbert Crandall, Jacob Rosen: )\,) 
and many others. Everything in ©)». 
nection with the performance was (:): 
by the junior high school, including {}h¢ 
costumes, printing of programs, the or- 
chestra even being from the  se¢}o. 
Donald Gaines, violinist, played betwecy 
the acts, and Miss Harrington’s Junior 
Violin club gave two numbers. 

* ok * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Pupils of Eveiyn 
W. Messinger gave their piano recita| re. 
cently at the Center Church house. As. 
sisting were Gordon S. Stevens, baritone: 
Evelyn Servaty and Mildred Messingey 
with aesthetic dancing. Those’ taking 
part were May Hannon, Anna O’Meara, 
Joseph Istas, Anna Robinson, Mary {tob- 
inson, Jack Murray, Mary Riorden, Anna 
Gaffney, William Muggleton, Kevin Kee- 
gan, Thomas Murray, Catherine Sisk, 
Earl Douglas, Genevieve Munson, _jJo- 
sephine Kacergis, Ethel Spillane, How- 
ard Mautte, Fannie Stock, Arline Heige- 
wald, Mildred Barry, Hazel Stretch, 
Doris Yeomans, John Young, Frances 
Weaver, Mildred Messinger, George IIan- 
non, Julia Kelley, Louis Hurley, Anna 
Riorden, Helen Lindsay, Maud Young, 
Marie Bangert, Arthur Raynor. 

* ok * 


WorRCESTER, MAss.—The fourth ani 
closing recital of a series given by pupils 
of the Donnelly School of Music, was held 
in the studios of the school July 2. Like 
the preceding programs, the one last 
night was attended by a capacity au- 
dience that was generous with its plaud- 
its. Song pupils who took part were 
Marion Donahue, Marion Kittredy 
Katherine Coffey, Ann _ . Underwood. 
Piano numbers were by Rose Bradfori, 
Mary Cohen, Nora Ryder, Mary ani 
James Joyce, Eileen and Kathleen Maii- 
gen, Mary Flanagan, Bernard Mac(or- 
mick, May and Fred Baxter, May Coffey, 
Jordan Dererian, Helen Shea, George 
Curtis, Beatrice Detro, Selma Abrahams, 
Margaret Callanan, Anna Tully, Charles 
Benoir, Florence Murphy, Margaret [lo- 
gan, Mabel Gustafson and Mary Cox. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Lena Wheeler 
Chambers presented her advanced pian? 
students in recital recently: Rebecca and 
Ruth Robinson, Dorothy Wyatt, Kath- 
erine Rossman, Viretta Broughton, Ruth 
Cleland, Silvia Troeh, Olga Nordstrom, 
Mary Edna Rice and Marcella Ruth 
Catto. Pupils of Mrs. Marie Lallemen' 
Dorgan were also heard in recital 10 
Lincoln high school auditorium, includ- 
ing: Marian Anderson, Viola: Bjorklund, 
Lawrence Defrenn, Helen Jane Glove’, 
Vera Goggin, Clarence Hartman, !)or- 
othy Holmboe, Nellie G. Haefliger, ‘re- 
gorie Haefliger, Donald Haefliger, Gene 
vieve Haefliger, Willa Ross Hull, | lor- 
ence Linnbloom, Helen Maurischat, |.i!y 
Miller, Ralph Peterson, Erma Poppi, 
Hazel H. Schwanberg, Dorothy Sloat 
Elaine Wells, Ralph Walstrom and Kose 
Shenk Zeyss. 

* ok * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The summer sch00! 
of music has launched its season 3! 
there are great prospects of some inte! 
esting events this summer. The /''s' 
event, as always, was the contest in voice 
and piano for free scholarships. 1!!!5 
was held July 6 and the following w°'* 
the winners: Voice, first, Mrs. Eliza!et! 
R. Pine; second, Dorothy M. Lawre'® 
who gave up the prize to Maro" 
Lenore Cargen of New York, both pupils 
of Mr. Nichols, the latter, recei\'"s 
honorable mention; piano, first, Alb ''* 
W. Campbell of Fair Haven, Mass.; 
ond, Rosanna M. Beaudette of Wins: )*': 
The voice winners will receive cou >” 
under John W. Nichols, head of the \ ““' 
department of the summer school. ''* 
winners in piano will receive a co 
respectively, under Charles Lee 7 °°! 
and Mrs. John W. Nichols. 
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totta Madden sang with success at 
Stadium concert on July 4 with the 
‘onal Symphony Orchestra under 
‘ter H. Rothwell. Another Klibansky 
‘|. Cantor B. Woolff sang there the 
ding night. Both artists had to 
encores. Helen Riddell substituted 
+ James Lutheran Church and gave 
ital at the Educational Alliance. 
Puth Pearcy sang at a concert of the 
Byjnconic League in Carnegie Hall on 
7 and at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Toly 8 She has been re-engaged for 
Clinton Avenue Congregational 
rch and also for the New Synagogue. 
onia Patterson made a_ successful 
rt appearance in Reedsville, N. C., 


and Elizabeth Starr substituted at the 


Paterson Presbyterian Church. Elsie 
Bartlett has been engaged for the new 
Broadway production, “Scrambled Eggs” 
and Virginia Rea, who is now under the 
direction of the International Concert 
Bureau is being booked for an extensive 
tour as far as the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Klibansky gave a recital for his 
summer pupils and the pupils of the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
June 30 at which Marjorie Almy and 
Helen Riddell gave an interesting pro- 
gram that was much appreciated by 
students and _ their friends. Ruth 
Pearcy who accompanied, added a few 
songs at the end of the program. 





ANT NEW SCHOOL 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


[ovement for Conservatory in 
Down-town District Begun 
by Teachers 


PirTSBURGH, PA., July 8.—This past 
ek has brought to the fore James A. 
ortz, manager, who has promised ana 
veloped a new concert series for Pitts- 
irgh that augurs. well for the city. He 
also arranging a series of popular 
pneerts of eight evenings, at a remark- 
ly low figure. Mr. Bortz’s attractions 
inge from Mme. Rider Kelsey to Max 
osen, to say nothing of the well-beloved 
harles Wakefield Cadman and the Prin- 
bss Tsianini (How under the sun do you 
‘onounce the regal squaw-lady’s 
ime?) He has engaged Carnegie Hall 
br eight Friday evenings, and at this 
riting, as they have it in vaudeville, “he 
going big.” I write this now, in case 
ere is some itinerant tenor or peripa- 
tic soprano in Manhattan who is not 
booked solid” and who would like to 
ke the eight-thirty Iron City Express. 
There is a movement on foot for a 
bwntown conservatory. It is badly 
peded, as all our music schools (and we 
hve as many of them as there were 
‘mocratic candidates) are located in 
e Athenian district of Schenley Farms. 
hn Coleville Dickson, William Steiner, 
da host of other tried and true peda- 
gues are behind the movement and 
Ving it impetus. It will be a fine thing 
r Pittsburgh. 
The Musie School of Carnegie Insti- 
te of Technology is open for a summer 
urse, and is largely attended. All the 
culty are remaining in town, and teach- 
g the very young idea how to toot, boot 
d scrape. There has been a tremend- 
Ss run on the Palm Beach suits, thanks 
the influx of music scholars, and all 
e Tech faculty are immaculately at- 
ed. “Who are these who are arrayed 
White robes” and the answer echoes 
bm the crags of the Allegheny moun- 
ns, “Some teachers” and some are not. 
B. G. 








ademy Students Give “Sic Itur ad 
Astra” at West Falls Church, Va. 


x ASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—Under 
' direction of Mary Helen Howe, the 
dents of the Academy of the Blessed 
frament at West Falls Church, Va., 
© an excellent presentation of “Sic 
r ad Astra” by Clementia at the clos- 
exercises of the institution. It was 
Performance which called to the fore 
‘s Howe’s knowledge of stage direc- 
' a8 well as her dramatic and vocal 
‘ty. The entire school took part in 
Production, the various characters 


Cecil Crriden 


CONTRALTO 


's Singing at Her Recitals 
_ Buffalo, July 18, 1920 
Portland, Me., July 27, 1920 


“MY LITTLE HOUSE” 


By Seneca Pierce 
lished for High and Low Voice 
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being sustained by Ruth McKeever, 
Dorothy Hopkins, Charlotte Thomas, 
Cathleen Beattie, Eileen Beattie, Virginia 
Gaeng, Louise Howard, Anna Hayes, 
Lillian Roberts, Katherine Healy, Eliza- 
beth Daniel, M. C. O’Sullivan, Ruth Yar- 
nell, Dorothy Breen, Marie de Porry, 
Marcella Pauly, Catherine Thomas, 
Elizabeth Franzoni, Constance Freder- 
icks, Melver Dinan, Marion Coward, Lil- 
lian Thomas and Loretta es. 





PRESENT LEWANDO PUPILS 





Pittsburgh’s Summer Silence Broken by 
Student Recital and Band Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 2.—Dust is 
three inches thick upon the ebony Stein- 
way, mahogany Krakauer, and circas- 
sian walnut incognito studio pianos. All 
all is hushed by the heat of summer in 
our mountain fastenesses. And there 
you are. To close a season of fetid and 
tropical students’ recitals, Ralph Lew- 
ando, violinist, gave a recital at the Hotel 
Schenley. Mr. Lewando spends part of 
his time in New York studying with 
Auer and then comes back to Pittsburgh 
so that one might safely call his pupils 
Auer’s’ grandchildren. Anyway, they 
played all kinds of numbers from Wienia- 
wski to Wieniawski, with a goodly num- 
ber by the comic opera composer, Fritz 
Kreisler. Mr. Lewando is our foremost 
exponent of the four strings. T. Carl 
Whitmer presented Meivin Harris in an 
ultra-modern program; Cyril Scott vied 
with Erik Satie; Debussy entered the 
lists with Ravel. It was far and away 
the only pupil recital of any significance 
given here during June. 

Carl Bernthaler and his Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra began a summer sea- 
son of evening concerts at the Motor 
Square Garden. The orchestra repre- 
sents the best men of the city. The 
pabulum offered comprises “Salammbo” 
and “La Dame Blanche” and master- 
pieces of the same ilk. The orchestra, 
thanks to Carl Bernthaler, gives a credit- 
able production. 

On Friday the Musicians’ Club, whose 
roster includes the best men in Allegheny 
county defied that arch-demon of al 


‘fresco joy, Jupiter Pluvius, and essayed 


a picnic. Did you by any chance ever 


‘see a body of musicians picnicing? They 


play a most marvelous game of ball. The 
pianists are afraid of getting stubbed on 
the fingers; the violinists try some deli- 
cate arco effects with the bat; the con- 
ductors use the willow as a baton; and 
the singers vocalize “Strike Tuh!” If 
ball players practise music the way musi- 
cians libel the national pastime, may we 
never hear Heinie Zim perform on the 
saxophone. H. B. C. 





Adelaide Fischer in Maine 


Adelaide Fischer, soprano, and her 
husband, Gottfried H. Federlein, are 
vacationing on the shores of East Pond, 
Maine. Miss Fischer, who has lately 
come under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, will also devote time to the 
preparation of programs for next sea- 
son. Among other engagements she will 
be soloist at the Oxford, Ohio, festival, 
and will also appear in recital at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in January. 





Leon Sametini Lauded in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, July 9.—The four numbers 
which Leon Sametini, the talented violin 
virtuoso, put on his program for his re- 
cital at the Ziegfeld Theater last Thurs- 
day morning were amply sufficient to 
demonstrate to his Targe audience that 


he belongs to the notable violin players 
of the day. 

Not only does great technical mastery 
characterize his playing, but also a musi- 
cal feeling of unusual refinement, which 
made not only the Ciaconna by Vitali, the 
G Minor Concerto by Bruch, the Bach G 
Minor Sonata and the Paganini “Witches 
Dance,” but also the smaller extras, de- 
finite of outline and perfect in form. 

Isaac Van Grove served as the accom- 
panist and added his share to the artistic 
success of the recital. M. R. 





Pupils of Marion Rous Gives Recitals in 
Winter Park, Fla. 


WINTER PARK, FLA., June 26.—A 
piano recital was given on June 3 by 
Jessie Pedrick in Knowles Hall, Rollins 
College Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Pedrick, who ‘is a pupil of Marion Rous, 
gave admirable performances of Raff’s 
“Jig with Variations,” Chopin and De- 
bussy pieces, MacDowell’s “The Eagle” 
and the late Charles T. Griffes’s Scherzo. 
At another recital Eleanor June Coffin, 
another piano pupil of Miss Rous, gave 
the first movement of the MacDowell 
“Keltic’ Sonata, some Rameau pieces, 
Chopin’s A Flat Ballade and a group of 
American pieces by R. Nathaniel Dett 
and Camille Zeckwer. 





Ponald Blackburn Gives Piano Recital 
with Hans Kronold 


YONKERS, N. Y., June 27.—Donald 
Blackburn appeared at his home last eve- 
ning, in a piano recital, assisted by Hans 
Kronold, the well-known New York 
cellist. Mr. Blackburn, a pupil for six 
years, of Emma Chapman Woolsey, is a 
young man of eighteen; in works by 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Grieg, Moscheles, Godard, Moszkow- 
ski and Liszt he showed that he possesses 
real musical gifts and distinct interpre- 
tative feeling. He was particularly. suc- 
cessful in Liszt’s Fifteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Mr. Kronold delivered with 
lovely tone and admirable _ technical 
equipment, pieces by Bach, Dittersdorf, 
Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Aleneff, 
Bruch and Popper and his own “Spinning 
Song,” and was applauded to the echo. 
Hattie Spilter played his accompani- 
ments excellently. Some sixty guests 
were present at the musicale. 





Marie Sidenius Zendt Sings With Thule 
Chorus in Tacoma 


At her concert as soloist with the Thule 
Chorus in Tacoma, Wash., on June 23, 
Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, sang 
Vanderpool’s “The Heart Call” in her 


first group of songs, which included 
Scandinavian pieces by Wirsen and 
Peterson-Bergen and John  Prindle 


Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South.” 








Gold from Brooks 
Suits This Tenor In 
the Summer Time 








Povl Bjornskjold, Danish Tenor, Sub- 
stituting the Brook for the Box-office 
as Means of Summer Revenue 


Los ANGELES, July 10.—Povl Bjorn- 
skjold, Danish tenor, now in California, 
during the summer season is taking gold 
out of the auriferous streams instead of 
out of his audiences. It will be seen that 
he has the regular Forty-Niner’s equip- 
ment of gold pan and six-shooter. Most 
singers who come to Los Angeles think 
the only gold to be gotten is out of the 
box-office, but Bjornskjold has a full 
he-man’s experience as sailor before the 
mast, as officer of the Danish navy and 
as cow-boy on a Wyoming ranch; and 
he isn’t letting any of the California by- 
product get past him. W. F. G. 





Arthur Shattuck Engaged for Festival 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Next April 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pian- 
ist, is one of the first artists to be en- 
gaged for the St. Joseph Festival of Mu- 
sic next April. Mr. Shattuck returns to 
this country next fall after an extended 
stay abroad. 








Passed Away | 








Robert L. Paul 


BALTIMORE, MpD., July 9.—Robert L. 
Paul, instructor of harmony at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music and at 
Maryland College for Women, Luther- 
ville, died July 5, at Bon Secours Hospi- 
tal, following an operation for stomach 
trouble. Mr. Paul was born in Baltimore 
and was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
K. Paul. He was a graduate of the 
Virgil Piano School of New York, in 
piano and was granted the harmeny dip- 
loma at the Peabody Conservatory in 
1912. He taught piano and harmony at 
the Maryland College for “Women, 
Lutherville, since 1908 and after his 
graduation from the Peabody Conserva- 
tory became active as a teacher in the 
harmony department. He served as or- 
ganist at St. Mark’s Catholic Church, 
Catonsville, and also at Corpus Christi 
Catholic Church. Mr. Paul was the 
author of text books on “Elementary 
Harmony,” “Keyboard Analysis,” 
“Fundamental Eartraining,” and his 
pedagogic insight was very thorough. 
I’uneral services were held July 8 at St. 
Mark’s Church. ¥F. C. B. 





Eugene J. Albert 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—Eugene J. 
Albert, violin expert and collector, died 
at his home here of a complication of 
diseases, on July 8. He was sixty-eight 
years of age. 

Mr. Albert, who was widely known in 
musical circles, was born in Germany, 
the son of John Albert, who founded the 
violin business afterward successfully 
carried on by his son in Philadelphia. 





An extensive traveler, Eugene Albert 
had access to many notable collections of 
famous violins in Europe and the United 
States. He was the possessor of a fine 
collection. 





H. Arthur Ely 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 7.—H. Arthur 
Ely, one of the best known men in the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, the Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra, and a number of 
other organizations passed away last 
Wednesday. He served under Emil Paur 
and Carl Bernthaler. Mr. Ely was only 
thirty-seven and achieved quite a reputa- 
tion in orchestral circles. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, Ralph, and a sister, 
Mrs. Clarence Powell. > 4 * 





Mrs. Gulian Ross 


Louise I. B. Ross, well known in Brook- 
lyn musical circles, died at the Hotel St. 
George on July 5. Mrs. Ross was the 
widow of Gulian Ross, of Brooklyn. She 
was a member of several of that city’s 
leading musical societies and sang fre- 
> ona at church and concert events 
there. 





John Read 


London reports the death at eighty- 
seven of John Read, one of the Jast of 
the old music-hall chairmen. Mr. Read, 
who officiated at Collin’s, in Islington, 
was in addition, the composer of many 
popular songs. 





Adolphe Routhier 


Sir Adolphe Routhier, author of the 
words of “O Canada,” the Canadian na- 
tional hymn, died at St. Irenée-les-Bains, 
on June 27, aged eighty-one years. 
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Scouring the Earth for Violin ‘“‘Old Masters’’ 








Jay C. Freeman, of Lyon and Healy, Confides Some of His Ex- 
periences After Thirty Years of Exploring—lItaly Stripped 
of Her Violin Treasures—Origin of the Spurious Titles— 
Some Famous Violins and Their Owners 


HICAGO, July 8—For more than 

thirty years, Jay C. Freeman of Lyon 
and Healy, has been examining, testing, 
buying and selling violins, and it may 
be safely stated that few men are better 
informed or more competent judges of 
violins and bows than Mr. Freeman. 
About twenty-five years ago Dr. F. Zieg- 
feld brought Mr. Freeman to the writer’s 
studio at the Chicago Musical College, 
and introduced him as a_ prospective 
pupil. Mr. Freeman was then studying 
the violin with S. E. Jacobsohn, and for 
a more symmetrical musical understand- 
ing, a course in, piano playing was sug- 
gested and the writer was selected as his 
teacher. Our friendship has remained a 
close one since that time. 

“Late in the 80’s, to be exact,” began 
Mr. Freeman, “George Lyon of Lyon and 
Healy, made his first trip to Europe for 
the purpose of buying old violins, and 
since that time, it is safe to say that this 
firm has imported and handled the great- 
est number of .these instruments of any 
firm in the world. : 

“T have been with the firm for over 
thirty years and have traveled exten- 
sively in Europe for them, in search of 
violins, and naturally I have had some 
strange and interesting experiences. 

“Italy has been thoroughly exploited 
and depleted of its violin treasures in 
the last thirty years, and I can con- 
fidently make the statement that in 
these two rooms,’ (we were in the spe- 
cial violin rooms of Lyon and Healy) 
“there are more genuine Stradivari, 
Amati, and other celebrated Italian vio- 
lins than in all Italy. 


Origin of Spurious Labels 


“In former years, spurious labels were 
put into new commercial instruments, 
not with a view of defrauding or delud- 
ing purchasers, but rather to indicate 
the model after which the violins were 
built, and thus after these violins had 
been kept within certain families as heir- 
looms or family relics, when they were 
unearthed, some difficulties were encoun- 
tered in picking the genuine from the 
imitations, but in thirty years of dealing 
in violins, both in this country and 
abroad, I have never found one Stradi- 
vari or Amati that was unknown. I 
have examined at least 25,000 violins, 
and have yet to discover a Stradivarius, 
an Amati or a Guarnerius which has not 
been recorded in the archives of some 
authoritative collecter or some other 
authoritative list. 

“It is a fact that no genuine Stradi- 
varius has been unearthed either in this 
country or in Europe in over fifty years. 

“Lyon and Healy were the first of the 
big violin collectors and dealers to dis- 
continue the practice of selling violins 
with spurious labels and now the gov- 
ernment insists that the labels state that 
the new violins are copies and this law 
prevails also in England, Germany, 
France and Austria.” 

There is no use of interrupting Mr. 
Freeman when he talks about violins, 
for every remark on the subject is inter- 
esting, instructive and authoritative. 
The violin world is a world apart, and 
Mr. Freeman has condensed a good deal 
of his knowledge on the subject into sev- 
eral books published by Lyon and Healy. 
_ “The first known valuable Italian vio- 
lin in Chicago was brought here from the 
Hart collection of London, by L. C. John- 
son. It was an Amati of the grand pat- 
tern. 

“Violins, that is those that come under 
the valuable class—Stradivari, Amati, 
Guarnerius, Bergonzi, Lupot, Stainer 
and others, have not only their individual 


histories but their records are kept ac- 
curately and are known to all violin con- 
noisseurs the world over. 

“Thus we can say with some degree of 
accuracy that there are approximately 
400 Stradivarius violins in the world of 
which some fifty or sixty are in Amer- 
ica, 250 Nicholas Amati, 150 Guarnerius, 
a maker who was not nearly so_indus- 
trious as either Stradivarius or Amati, 
and 200 Bergonzi. 

“One of the most interesting instru- 
ments extant, at least on account of its 
antiquity, is .the Hieronimus Amati, 
which once belonged to King Henry IV of 
France, and which was made in 1595, 
bearing that label. It is one of the old- 
est of known masterpieces in violin mak- 
ing and is also one of the first of record- 
ed violins, being but within fifty years 
from the time that violin making and 
violin playing became a world art.” 

The violin is now in the possession of 
Lyon and Healy. It is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Beautifully var- 
nished and embellished with coats of 
arms, an inscription on it states that it 
was made especially for the king’s 
chapel. 

“Famous violins are owned by various 
collectors and also by distinguished vir- 
tuosi. Often amateur collectors are not 
players of the instrument themselves, 
but have a subtle artistic taste, which 
has its flair in the admiration for grace 
of design, beauty of form or sensitive 
tone. 


Maud Powell’s Violin 


“There are, though, many famous vio- 
linists who own magnificent instruments, 
and the late Maud Powell had a Joseph 
Guarnerius violin known as the Mey- 
seder.- Fritz Kreisler’s Strad is a fami- 
liar instrument and many others might 
be named. , 

“When Lyon and Healy acquired the 
Royal De Forest Hawley collection, we 
obtained one of the finest and most im- 
portant collections of old Italian instru- 
ments in the world.” 

A brochure prepared by Mr, Freeman 
on the Hawley collection contains an in- 
troduction written by Theodore Thomas, 
in which some very interesting points re- 
garding the development of music and 
the credit given especially to Stradivari 
and Tourte, the bow-maker. A quota- 
tion from the Thomas introduction fol- 
lows. He says in part, “It is safe to say 
that without the Cremona instruments of 
the seventeenth century the world would 
not have had the master works, quartets 
and symphonies of Haydn and Mozart. 
It was in particular Stradivari who 
created a tone which appealed to musi- 
cians, and Francis ~Tourte, born in 1747, 
died 1835, who invented a bow which 
made the modern orchestra with all rts 
shading and nuances—and a Beethoven— 
possible. Without these instruments and 
the Tourte bow, invented over a century 
later, the music of to-day would have 
been developed on altogether different 
lines.” 

The book mentioned above, is a rare 
and authentic compendium of the Hawley 
collection of violins, acquired on the 
death of Royal De Forest Hawley of 
Hartford, Conn., and is a limited publica- 
tion with every volume of the 2,000 in 
the ed‘tion, numbered; I felt highly com- 
plimented in having No. 516 intrusted 
to me. 

In the collection are many fine and 
noted instruments and the “Karl’”’ Stradi- 
varius, dated 1722, is one of the best. 

The “Bott” Stradivarius of 1723, 
bought by Mr. Freeman from Wilhelm 
Bott, came into the latter’s possession on 
the death of Jean Bott, his brother, the 
owner, who lived in New York City. Its 
price is $16,000. Another Stradivarius 
of an early period, 1717, bought from a 
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dentist in Binghamton, N. Y.,, about the 
same time, has since been in the posses- 
sion of Leonora Jackson, the violinist, 
who concertized in this country exten- 
sively. 

“The Jansa Stradivarius,” resumed 
Mr. Freeman, “has a curious history. It 
was originally bought by us and sold 
about ten years ago, but only the other 
day we again acquired it and it is one 


‘of the finest specimens we have on hand. 


“We often hear of European gems 
which are for sale, and recently Hugo 
Heermann, the celebrated virtuoso and 
violin master, wrote me that there was 
a Stradivarius for sale in Zurich, Switz- 
erland. owned by a Dr. Schlier, dated 
1723, for which the doctor wanted $25,- 
000, specially stipu'ated in American 
money.” 


—r 
Naturally famous personages ,, 
daily visitors and correspondents «° \~ 
Freeman and his story of Michae] »..,’ 
ner, famous some = ago as a 
virtuoso, is particularly amusing. 
“For thirty years that I have |. ,,,, 
Mr. Banner, he always wanted to 
violin from me, and so for those 
years I have had the prospect o: 
sale in mind. About a year ago ),. 
summer, I received a telegram fron 4;,, 
dated. Atlantic City, which read, ‘I ..,, 
to get my violin.’ Shortly there :o, 
he made his appearance in my sales oy, 
and he selected and bought one © ;), 
finest Stradivari that I had, an ji) })y. 
ment of the best period, dated 171 |, 
had belonged to the late George P.: |. ,; 
Park and Tilford, of New York, an },,) 
also been owned at one time b {hp 
daughter of former Secretary of °;;, 
William C. Whitney. 
“Bill Nye once had occasion to js}; 
the violin room, having heard nc} 


an. 
reat 


ALL 


about old and valuable violins and :fte; 
he had been here a moment, he rem: ed 
‘I have come to learn how it feels thes; 


a fine violin,’ which is characteris \¢ 
the dry humor of this well-known °\ er. 
ican humorist.” 

Romance, tragedy and comed, ar, 
closely bound up in the story of the yijp. 
lin, and the world’s history might «asijly 
be traced at least from the midd): age; 
through the pedigrees and histor s 9; 
the old Italian violins and Mr. Friemay 
is an authority and connoisseur :) thi: 
branch of musical art. 

We passed the north display win |ow of 
Lyon and Healy and there a fine collec. 
tion of harps was exhibited. Mr. Free. 
man remarked that it was throuch the 
Irish idealism of Patrick Healy that to. 
day the world comes to buy harps from 
Chicago, whereas fifteen years ago, Lon. 
don, England, was‘the market for harps, 

The manufacture of harps was begun 
by Mr. Healy in 1886 and the first harps 
were put on sale by that firm in 188%. 

To-day the best orchestras of Hurope 
and America come to Lyon and Healy to 
purchase these instruments. Mr. Free. 
man is just as fine an authority on the 
harp as on the violin, and a future inter- 
view on this instrument may be forth- 
coming which should prove absorbingly 
interesting. MAURICE ROSENFELD 
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pie MASS., July 8.—The 


dates for the third Berkshire Cham- 
ber Music Festival provided by Mrs. 
Frederic S. Coolidge have been set for 
Sept. 23, 24 and 25. As in the previous 
festivals five concerts will be given with 
the Berkshire String Quartet furnish- 
ing part of the programs. 
ganizations taking part will be the Lon- 
don String Quartet and the Salzédo 
Harp Ensemble. ‘The London String 
Quartet will give an entire program and 
will co-operate with the Berkshires in 
giving Enesco’s Octet, which will com- 
plete the last program. 
provided by Carlos Salzédo will include 


his ensemble of seven harps, and other 
combinations of harp with strings, wind 
and voice. 

Another program of interest will be 
a recital of sonatas by John Powell, 
composer and pianist, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist. They will play one of 
Mr. Powell’s compositions. A contribu- 
tion of half a program will be given by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison of Boston, 


The other or- 


The program — 


who will offer piano duets: 

Already forty-three manuscripts have 
been received in the string quart:t com 
petition for which Mrs. Coolidge has of: 
fered a prize of $1,000. Composers all 
over the globe have entered, including 
some from England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Jugo-Slavia, 
one from Holland and one from South 
America, as well as many from America. 
Many more are expected before the com- 
petition closes on July 31. This year's 
jury consists of Felix Borowski, the Chi- 
cago critic-composer; Louis Svecenski, 
viola, formerly of the Kneisel Quartet; 
Uga Ara, viola, formerly with the Flo» 
zaleys, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist of 
the Berkshire Quartet. 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist of the Berk- 
shire Quartet, has just returned from his 
home in Austria where he spent the 
spring and is now with his family 
the Bluebird Cottage at the South Moun 


tain music colony. The other cottage 
are occupied by Clarence Evans, viol 
player, and Emmeran Stoeber, ‘ellist 
Jacques Gordon, violinist, who has bee! 


touring in Europe with the New York 
Symphony, has also just returned “ 
M. EF. M. 
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